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ABSTRACT 

The rapid growth of educational research and 
development in America has widened the gap between average classroom 
practice and "best available" validated practices resulting from 
research and development at educational laboratories, universities, 
and school-based practice improvement projects. The extension agent 
system was chosen to change the educational dissemination system from 
a passive to cin active one. Programs already in existence were 
studied and personnel functions were extracted to develop models. 
Job/role descriptions were compiled and divided into selection 
criteria and teachable knowledge/skills. Finally 28 modules to train 
project directors, resource personnel and field personnel were 
developed and tested. This documr details the work perforiped and 
conclusions reached during the dv velopment project:. Detailed 
information about the modules and how they can be utilized is 
available in the Trainers' Book of modules (LI 0C4 36 2) and the 
Trainees' Book of modules (LI 004363) . (Author/DH) 
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PREFACE 



The work performed jointly by Stanford and the System 
Development Corporation on NIE-NCEC contract #OEC-0-72-A904 
resulted in three major products: 



1. Report of work performed, including review and 
synthesis of extension models; delineation of 
personnel functions, tasks, trainable skills, 
and selection criteria; plan and rationale for 
training sessions; description of the conduct 

of training; evaluation of training; recommenda- 
tions to NIE-NCEC for follow-on training plans. 

2. A "Trainer's Book" of training modules that can 
be used in educational information projects at 
various levels to train directors, retrieval 
specialists, and field agents for those projects. 

3. A "Trainee's Book" of training modules, 
counterpart voltime to the "Trainer's Book." 



This project was undertaken in mid- 1972 in the context of 
growing federal support for "active dissemination systems" in 
education through the National Center for Educational Communica- 
tion, USOE. The original charge to Stanford and SDC was, first, 
to configure effective models for active dissemination projects 
in states chosen for developmental or demonstration grants by the 
federal government and, second, to compile training materials for 
dissemination personnel working in such projects. 
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Wirh the transfer of USOE's dissemination functions to NIE, 
we have entered a retrenchment phase in federal support of active 
dissemination programs. No new developmental or demonstration 
grants have been awarded, and continuance of previous grants seems 
doubtful. Therefore the results of this project will probably 
not be used in the original context of a federal-state partnership 
for the establishment of active dissemination systems. 

Even as the federal role declines , however , we see active 
dissemination projects being undertaken in a number of states with 
little or no federal support. These projects are configured in 
familial ways — that is, they are represented by models in this 
report 9 and their personnel perform the same generic tasks that 
we have outlined for personnel in the federal-state program. 

Our training perspective and the associated compilation of 
materials began to take shape at the height of the federal-state 
program planning. It is virtually impossible at this time to 
remove the federal role and its Implications from the materials. 
Among other reasons, the active dissemination projects from which 
we can draw experience -based materials have been federally supported, 
and the federal government continues to support other key elements 
of the dissemination system, notably ERIC. 

Still, whenever possible, the rationale and content of the 
training modules has been left unspecific as to project locus 
or sponsorship. Presumably the staff of a local educational 
resource center could be trained with selected modules from the 
set, as could the staff of a dissemination project located in an 
Intermediate education unit or in a state department of education. 
The modules should be equally useful to staff of a project supported 
by state or local funds, by a foundation, cr by an entrepreneurial 
fee-for-service arrangement. 

In any event, the three volumes of the Stanford-SDC project 
(Final Report, Trainer's Book, and Trainee's Book) are to be 
kept in the public domain so that users can freely adapt materials 
to their local needs. 



A project like this incurs many debts to advisers and partici- 
pants. We began the project in mid-1972 with visits to three 
Pilot State Dissemination Programs, where we received the full 
cooperation of the program directors (Oregon, George Katagiri; 
South Carolina, W. Edward Ellis; Utah, Kenneth P. Lindsay) and 
their able staffs. 



In the fall of 1972 and the spring of 1973 we were guided 
by review sessions with our Educational Extension Training 
Resources Advisory Committee (EETRAC) • EETRAC members who 
attended one or both of those meetings include: Rudy Bretz (Rand 
Corporation), Richard Brickley (RISE Information Center), John M. 
Coulson (NIE), Runrld Havelock (Univ. of Michigan), Paul Hood 
(Far West Educational Laboratory), Charles Jung (Northwest Educa- 
tional Laboratory), Kenneth P. Lindsay (Utah State Dept. of Edu- 
cation), Frank Mattas (San Mateo County Educational Resources 
Center), Ron McBeath (San Jose State University), and Sam Sieber 
(Columbia University) . 

In addition to several persons mentioned above, the training 
staff for our pilot training sessions included: Jack Bech (Oregon 
State Dept. of Education), Robert Fussell (Oregon State Dept. of 
Education), Gerald Hawley (South West Educational Development 
Center, Utah), Richard Herlig (Project Communicate, Kansas), 
Allan Humphrey (Univ. of California, Berkeley), Larry Hutchins 
(Far West Educational Laboratory) . 

Attendants at the training sessions were actually our 
collaborators in experiencing and critiquing the modules. They 
were: CarX Berman (Colorado), Amparo Boveda (District of Columbia), 
John Casey (New Jersey), Lynn Hollis (Texas), Joseph Jefferson 
(South Carolina), Joyce Kroeller (Rhode Island), Albert Kuukel 
(New Jersey), Leo Lambert (Texas), Willson Maynard (Oregon), Diane 
Mclntyre (Far West Laboratory) , Anne Moughon (Georgia) , Harry 
Osgood (Connecticut), Roy Tally (Wisconsin), Elizabeth Tiemeyer 
(Georgia) . 

Bibliographic searches conducted at Stanford by Robert Wade 
greatly aided our review of "interventions" (Section II). Stanford 
production team for the final report included Birgit Amouroux and 
Anne Jensen. 
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I . BACKGROUND 



In 1969 Dr. James E. Allen, Jr., then Commissioner of 
Education, stated that the first goal of the United States Office 
of Education ought to be to "develop a nationwide strategy for 
maintaining a continuous process of improvement and relevance in 
American education." He called for "a systematic plan for linking 
the processes for change — educational research, development, 
demonstration, evaluation, and dissemination...." 

In 1971 Dr. Sidney P. Marland Jr., now Assistant Secretary of 
HEW for Education, stated that "We are constructing a nationwide 
educational communications network to disseminate proven new 
practice in order to move the art of education from its present 
condition to one of the increased quality that we demand of 
ourselves. We must proceed more swiftly to implement the products 
of research without stopping to redefine every goal and every 
process at every crossroad in the country." 

Responding to the call for action, the National Center for 
Educational Communication, now part of the National Institute of 
Education, established various prototype "active dissemination 
systems" that build upon such knowledge bases as ERIC and PREP. 
In one of the most promising variations, implemented in three Pilot 
State Dissemination Projects (Oregon, South Carolina, and Utah), 
educational extension agents assist principals, teachers, and 
other educational personnel to formulate work-related problems in 
such a way that knowledge resources can suggest alternative 
solutions. Backing up the extension agents are retrieval 
specialists and other resource personnel at "extension 
headquarters" in each state capital. 

Although federal support for active dissemination systems in 
education may wane while the National Institute of Education reviews 
its priorities for all types of programs, a number of states have 
taken the initiative to establish their own active dissemination 
systems with little or no federal support. Some of these systems 
involve extension agents, but most rely upon direct connections 
(e.g., "hotline") from .<^chool districts to a centrally located 
information retrieval facility. 
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STANFORD-SDC PROJECT Although the "active dissemination 

systems" may differ considerably in 
products and delivery modes, all systems will require skilled 
personnel, in many cases performing dissemination functions that 
have little precedent in American education. There is need to 
design training programs for such personnel. In June of 1972, 
recognizing this need, NCEC awarded a contract to Stanford 
University and the System Development Corporation to carry out 
the following tasks: 



1. Review the literature on change processes in 
education and other fields, and identify linkage 
and transfer models. 

2. Examine the Pilot State Dissemination Projects 
and review evaluation evidence from their period 
of initial operation. 

3. Synthesize the findings of the above tasks into 
plausible alternative models for an educational 
extension service, and specify personnel 
functions within each model • 

4. Translate the specified functions into trainable 
behaviors . 

5. Survey extant training programs for extension 
personnel, and develop instructional materials, 
teaching methods, and training staff requirements. 

6. Summarize the findings of all the above tasks in 
a report to NCEC. 

7. Draft a plan for preservice and continuing 
education of educational extension personnel, 
and identify selection criteria for trainees. 

8. Provide training for specified personnel from 
various new projects, and evaluate the training 
in a report to NCEC. 

9. Review and revise prototype training materials 
after the training and training evaluation -^re 
completed, and turn ever to NCEC the final, 
modularized training package. 



DESIDERATA In our proposal to perform these tasks, eight 
desiderata were listed as guiding principles. 
We reproduce them here, so that the reader can share our frame of 
reference: 



ERIC 
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1. The "active dissemination system** should be 
approached in an experimental attitude, with 
planned or spontaneous variation of personnel 
roles, kinds of products delivered, support 
services, etc. 

2. Limited federal resources should be extended 

by mobilizing state and local resources, including 
particularly the resources of colleges and 
universities, educational R&D centers and 
laboratories, exemplary program sites, and 
divisions of the state education agency. 

3. There should be a personnel multiplier effect. 
Personnel in linking roles should train others 
to be their "linkers," at least on a part- 
time basis. The potential clientele of more 
than 2 million educators cannot otherwise be 
served . 

A. Whenever possible, new media and communication 
technology should be used to increase the cost- 
effectiveness of extension activities during the 
**awareness,** "interest," and "pre-trial evaluation" 
phases of the diffusion process. For exaiiq)le, 
audio cassette ''newsletters,*' tape-filmstrip, 
super-8 cartridge films, and local broadcasting 
(including school-based ITFS) facilities should 
be used to present images of potentiality 
(Ronald Lippitt*s apt phrase) and validated 
alternative practices. 

5. Transformation of the knowledge base should be 
emphasized as a support function. Just as the 
paramedic does not perform surgery, the extension 
agent should not be required to **get over his 
head'* in the knowledge base. Instead, sets of 
"basic change alternatives" should be prepared 

to fulfill common requests in the next phase of 
information packaging beyond the NCEC-PREP and 
Colorado-PET materials. 

6. Every effort should be made to create, in the 
extension service, a new professional specialty 
that attracts the best available manpower. 

7. Traditional problems of marginality and overload 
should be removed from the extension agent's 
work experience by creating resources and an 
infrastructure not found in educational extension 
work up to this time. 



8. The training program for extension personnel 
should be developed in the form of maximally 
independent modules, so that states and other 
sponsors of extension systems will have great 
flexibility in conducting preservice and 
inservice training of their own. 

If the reader will juxtapose the nine tasks with these 
desiderata, he will view the Stanford-SDC project as we do. 
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II. REVIEW OF MODELS OF EDUCATIONAL CHANGE 



In Schein's terminology (1969), social change is effected by 
"unfreezing" an existing condition in some social system, 
"changing" that condition, and then "refreezing" the changed 
condition. "Refreezing" should not be confused with 
"rigidifying." Schein defines "refreezing" as the process of 
stabilizing and integrating changes so that the system can 
function normally. 

It is important to note the psychological processes that are 
implied in "refreezing," because at this step educational change 
most often fails. That is, schools are quite "unfreezable" and 
"changeable." A large amount of random change occurs constantly. 
However, soon after change occurs, counter-change forces begin to 
reinstate the status quo. In such cases we say, somewhat glibly, 
that change was not "institutionalized." 

Securing a trial for new practices leads only to the psycho- 
logical process that Kelman, in his three-phase change model 
(1961), calls "compliance." Compliance is fairly easy to achieve 
and does not represent an enduring change tendency. Rather, the 
subsequent processes of "identification" and "internalization" 
provide support mechanisms for enduring change. It is these two 
phases that educational change founders upon. 

Change theorists distinguish among a number of change 
strategies, ranging from the "empirical-rational strategy" to the 
"power-coercive strategy" (Chin & Banne, 1969). The power- 
coercive strategy achieves rapid compliance, but the empirical- 
rational strategy achieves long-term internalization. That is, 
the empirical-rational strategy builds support mechanisms that 
allow the change to persist after change pressure is removed, to 
the extent that arguments leading to the original change 
continue to be valid. In this review, we are inclined by the 
belief that means are as important as ends — in fact, that the 
choice of means often determines ends in itself — to consider 
only empirical-rational models. 

Before proceeding, we must comment on certain other models 
and chang'^-research "traditions" that we are not reviewing. 



CATEGORIES OF EXCLUDED STUDIES Despite our own interest 

in several topics listed 
below, we exclude them because they have no powerful role in 
distinguishing, qualifying, or assessing alternative models. 
However, these topics constitute practical knowledge for the staff 
of an extension project. While we do not review them as 
conceptual areas in our discussion of models, each area will be 
covered at appropriate depth in the extension staff training 
program. 

1. Internal dynamics of educational research and 
development. How research is done. Why it is 
done. The researcher's perception of a successful 
outcome. His perception of utilization. Source 
of research topics. Role of feedback from 
educational practitioners. 

2. Information processing habits of researchers 
and developers. Kinds of reports produced. 
Input and output information channels. 

3. Characteristics of new products/concepts as 
they affect adoption. Aspects of divisibility, 
communicability , etc. 

4. Characteristics of innovative and non-innovative 
educators. Personality traits, interpersonal 
relationships, organizational status, opinion 
leadership. 

5. Information processing habits of educators. 
How new practices come to their attention. 
Information needs they are aware of. Factual 
knowledge and belief change resulting from 
information processing. 

6. Internal dynamics of educational settings 
(schools, district offices, etc.). How work 
is done. Why it is done. How new practices 
relate to old ones. Factors facilitating and 
impeding the trial and adoption of new practices. 



ASSUMPTIONS CONCERNING POLICY LATITUDE Early in our 

review of models 

of educational change, we saw that we needed a consistent attitude 
toward "radical** change proposals. It is a healthy sign in 
contemporary American education that long-standing assumptions are 
being questioned. Establishment and radical spokesmen alike are 
proposing alternatives to traditional schooling that would have 
been ridiculed as Utopian a few decades ago. We may still 
question the feasibility of "deschooling, " "alternative schools," 
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and "every home a school,'* but the acceleration of change in 
post-industrial society alters our question from '^whether" to 
"when." 

Radical change proposals are so sweeping that they trivialize 
the "incremental" changes proposed by moderate critics. That is, 
if we commit ourselves to the goal of deschooling society, then we 
do not strive to improve conventional schools. One must choose 
between the radical and incrementalist positions, or at least make 
a long-term/short-term distinction between them, before a 
particular set of change proposals seems to justify the effort of 
review, synthesis, and policy recommendation. 

^ Without judging the long-term merit of radical change 

proposals, we find it necessary to project a set of assumptions 
concerning NCEC's prerogative to affect educational renewal 
throughout the rest of this decade. To the extent that these 
assumptions are misguided, then we have chosen the wrong change 
models. 



1. Renewal cannot depend upon a radical restructuring 
of educatir or its community context. Deschooling 
and the alternative schools movement will have 
minor impact on the educational experiences of 
most children and adults throughout this decade. 

2. Renewal cannot depend upon a great increase in 
educational expenditure. Even the shift from 
local to state funding will not relax the financial 
stranglehold. Tne federal government will 
undoubtedly increase its investment in large-scale 
R&D, but the per-student fraction of the investment 
will continue to be small. 

3. Renewal cannot depend upon a major upgrading of 
the educational workforce. Even if significantly 
better methods of training teachers were introduced 
in every school of education this year, more than 

a decade would pass before the new teachers 
outnumber the old. 

4. Renewal cannot depend upon R&D "magic." There is 
no learning pill in the offing — just incremental 
improvements in content and technique. 

5. As a corollary to y/4, renewal cannot depend upon 
new communication technology in the classroom. 
After their intrinsic problems are solved, new media 
will inherit the content deficit that plagues the 
old media (which C. Ray Carpenter likens to 
"streamlined locomotives pulling empty boxcars") . 



If these assumptions are valid, an educational extension 
system must deal with educators possessing about the same 
competencies they now possess, located within an educational 
structure similar to the present one, inadequately funded 
vis-a-vis stated goals, and assisted only by non-magical R&L and 
technology. The most appealing vision of education cannot be 
achieved within such constraints, but much can be done if the 
constraints are recognized and accounted for. 



DESCRIPTIVE VERSUS We note a tendency in the educational 

PRESCRIPTIVE MODELS change literature to equate descrip- 
tive and prescriptive models. In 

fact the two kinds of models are quite distinguishable and serve 

different purposes. 

Descriptive change models chart existing processes. They do 
not suggest new processes. Almost all studies in the tradition of 
diffusion research are descriptive. Such studies provide 
important data on adoption outcomes as affected by characteristics 
of innovations, change agents, adopters, and social settings. 

ANTECEDENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE MODELS. As Katz noted in 1960, 
communication research and rural sociology almost simultaneously 
"discovered" the multi-step diffusion process within their 
separate traditions of research. In rural sociology, original 
concern for the adoption of agricultural innovations broadened 
into a general concern for social change, particularly in rural 
areas and small communities. The simple diffusion processes of 
seed, fertilizer, etc., gave the rural sociologists a clear vision 
of adoption stages, types of innovators, and other facets of the 
"classic" Lionberger-Rogers diffusion model (1960, 1962). 

Communication researchers, usually working in urban settings, 
first focused on the effects of mass media, then realized that 
direct effects were small in comparison with interpersonally 
mediated effects. As communication researchers worked the 
interpersonal links into their model, diminishing the role of 
direct media effects, they found that they had developed a model 
similar to that of the rural sociologists. The models differ 
chiefly in the presence or absence of an innovation as a point of 
focus and tracing. In the interpersonal communication research 
model, information and persuasion flow from opinion leaders to 
opinion followers, and opinion leaders in one topic area become 
opinion followers in another. 

As interest grew in the diffusion of innovations in urban 
settings, (formerly rural) sociologists and communication 
researchers found common cause. Everett Rogers, who embodies the 
rural sociology tradition, now teaches in the comnmnication 
research department at Michigan State University. Elihu Katz and 
Herbert Menzel, students of Paul Lazarsfeld (one of the fathers of 
American mass communication research) , have conducted 
distinguished studies of urban diffusion, targeting on specific 



innovations according to the classic rural sociology paradigm. 

The net effect of the intersecting of the two fields that 
Katz describes in his article, "Communication Research and the 
Image of Society: Convergence of Two Traditions," has been a 
strengthening and generalization of the diffusion model. 

THE PENDULUM OF THEORY. In pre-war days the field of 
communication research was under the sway of the "hypodermic 
theory of mass communication effects." The hypodermic theory held 
that, if a member of the target audience were exposed to a message 
via the mass media, he would be infected by it . It was , after 
all, the era of Goebbels. 

Reassessment of the persuasive power of mass communication 
began in the political studies of Lazarsfeld (1948, 1954), in 
which personal influence seemed decisive. Merton's "Rovere study" 
(1949) and *-he Katz-Lazarsf eld "Decatur study" (1955) were 
landmarks in an evolution of theory that led finally to Bauer's 
"The Obstinate Audience" (1964) and a new literature on selective 
exposure and resistance to mass media persuasion. This evolution 
is well documented in Schramm's "The Nature of Communication 
between Humans" (1971). 

The pendulum swung too far from mass media effects during the 
period of "obstinate audience" research. The gadfly of 
communication research, Marshall McLuhan, set matters straight by 
contending that mass media create cognitive frameworks (akin to 
Lippmann's earlier "pictures in our heads," 1922, and Boulding's 
later "image," 1956). The importance of such cognitive frameworks 
was powerfully revealed in Lerner's study of modernization in the 
Middle East (1958). 

Diffusion theory has to acknowledge that personal influence 
functions within these cognitive frameworks. At the present time, 
we find some consensus among communication researchers that early 
childhood socialization, education, and mass media are the three 
primary sources of cognitive framework (or "pictures" or "the 
image") in modern society. The ability of personal influence to 
catalyze action cannot overshadow the role of these primary 
diffusion systems in the life of modern man. 

In summary, communication researchers now say that the mass 
media and interpersonal channels are simply different in their 
effects on cognitive structuring and attitude formation: 

1. Mass media create our extended experiential world. 
The content of mass media today strongly affects 
the content of reality ten years from now. 

2. Interpersonal channels bring us information on 
the immediately feasible, the immediately 
rewarding, etc. They provide risk-sharing and 
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other forms of support for personal change. 
The content of interpersonal channels today 
strongly affects the content of reality tomorrow 
and a year from now. 



Neither research on diffusion nor training of diffusion/ 
extension personnel can ignore the complementary, S)niergistic 
nature of the mass media and interpersonal subsystems. 

DISTINGUISHING FEATURES OF PRESCRIPTIVE MODELS. Prescriptive 
models propose improved diffusion processes. Since the proposed 
improvements have rarely been implemented, these are not usually 
empirical models. In the absence of data, prescriptive models 
must be evaluated on the basis of attractiveness and plausibility. 
Implicit in their formulation, however, are contingencies for 
field trial, evaluation, and revision. 

Prescriptive models are "interventionist." The intervention 
may be congruent with natural processes, or it may seek to alter 
or nullify natural processes. 

For example, most marketers to the general public operate 
from a prescriptive model that confers all possible persuasive 
power on the mass media, since the marketers recognize their lack 
of control over interpersonal channels. On the other hand, Fuller 
brushes, Tupperware, and Avon products are promoted via a 
congruent prescriptive model. In medicine, pharmaceutical detail 
men take over much of the mass media role of informing physicians, 
since they are dealing with technically sophisticated products yet 
cannot rely on the media to lay the groundwork for their sales 
pitch. 

It is significant that, with exceptions like Avon, marketers 
recognize the cost/benefit problems of personal salesmanship. The 
personal "sell" is practiced only where tradition demands it 
(e.g., wholesaling) or where the unit cost of the product 
justifies the time and effort to close a sale (e.g., automobiles). 
Otherwise the marketer relies on the clerk in a multi-brand store 
to present his product in a reasonably competitive way. Lack of 
control over the clerk in a multi-brand store forces the marketer 
to epend his persuasion dollars on the mass media, hoping that the 
consumer will then enter the store with a favorable bias toward 
the marketer's product. 

Thus prescriptive models sometimes confer personal functions 
on the media (selling cornflakes), sometimes confer media 
functions on personal channels (informing physicians about drugs), 
and sometimes swim with the tide (informing housewives about Avon 
products in the media, but selling them personally). 
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Every sound prescriptive model accommodates the findings of 
descriptive diffusion research. For example, no prescripti^^e 
model worth considering would postulate a one-step flow of 
information (against the data on multi-step flow) or simultaneous 
adoption of an innovation by the majority of a population (against 
the data on adoption curves). Descriptive models are the point of 
departure for prescriptive models. The ultimate success of a 
prescriptive model depends on its accommodation of findings from 
descriptive research. 

In summary, prescriptive models follow from descriptive 
models in the same way that aeronautical models follow from the 
Newtonian gravity model. In each case there is a natural process 
that must be respected. Yet, if respect for the natural process 
inhibits intervention, the airplane won't be engineered to leave 
the ground. 

FOCUS ON PRESCRIPTIVE MODELS. We have attempted to clarify, 
above, the distinct roles of descriptive and prescriptive models 
of change. It is dismaying to conclude that the strong 
descriptive literature has little to offer our project. 
Specifically, there are few guidelines for change In the 
Lionberger-Rogers "classics." Nor from the powerful 
Coieman-Katz-Menzel study of medical innovation (1966). Nor even 
from such major works in the educational change literature as 
Carlson (1965), Evans (1967), Goldhammer and Earner (196A), Haber 
(1963), Mort (196A), etc. The role of these descriptive studies 
is not to suggest prescriptive models, but to reflect on the 
plausibility and attractiveness of prescriptive models that have 
been suggested otherwise. 

Except for prescriptive models that we can extrapolate from 
the descriptive literature ourselves, we depend upon a much weaker 
prescriptive literature for the range of models that follows. 



A TAXONOMY OF Educational change must ultimately 

PRESCRIPTIVE MODELS be apparent in students' learning 

experiences, but each desirable 
outcome may have originated at a remote point in the educational 
system — e.g., in a research laboratory. In some cases the 
outcome is clearly traceable to its origin. In other cases the 
origin, or the causal linkage between outcome and origin, is 
obscure. We classify a change model according to the locus or 
origin of change, while the outcome (in its quantity and quality) 
reflects on the effectiveness of each model. 

After many years of both spontaneous and programmed R&D, the 
educational system is poised for change. Promising alternative 
practices abound. Administrators and teachers are increasingly 
able to approach their work-related problems analytically rather 
than intuitively. There is money at large to support change 
experiments. 
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THREE LOCI OF CHANGE. Under such conditions, a change 
incervention may occur at any point in the educational system with 
somf- promise of success. Generically, the loci of change 
interventions are: 



1. The knowledge-production system, or, more simply, 
the resource system. This system encompasses 
universities, research laboratories, product 
developers in the commercial sector, innovative 
schools, etc. 

2. The knowledge-utilization system, or, more 
simply, the client system. This system 
encompasses administrators, teachers, 
ancillary services personnel — in short, 
all educators "on the front line." 

3. The dissemination-facilitation system, or, 
more simply, the linkage system. This system 
encompasses all personnel, media, and 
organizations that link client systems to 
resource systems. Such "linkers" may 
disseminate knowledge only, or they may 
facilitate the entire process of diagnosing 
problems, searching for alternative solutions, 
choosing an alternative, and installing the 
new practice. 

This review deals with models of educational change in which 
the intervention first affects: (1) the resource system, (2) the 
client system, and (3) the linkage system. Of course, because of 
the interconnected nature of educational development and practice, 
change that first affects one system will thereafter affect other 
sysrems. We can therefore maintain that an intervention, wherever 
it occurs, is ultimately tested by its effect on students' 
learning experiences. 



riTERVENTIONS IN It is part of the American folklore 

THE RESOURCE SYSTEM that scientists and developers five 

us better things for better living 
and rescue us from predicaments. It was inevitable that the 
National Defense Education Act of 1958 — in many ways the 
legislation that launched the present era of planned educational 
change — placed greatest emphasis on educational R&D. 
Authorizations since NDEA have channeled additional tens of 
millions into R&D, but there is widespread dissatisfaction with 
both process and product. 

Suggested interventions in the resource system include, at 
the level of individual scientists and developers: (1) creating a 
"utilization spirit," and (2) improving quality of research. 
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Interventions have also been proposed at the level of: (3) 
establishing group or structural arrangements for utilization, 
such as a utilization office within a research laboratory. 



1. CREATE A "UTILIZATION SPIRIT." The National Science 
Foundation, generally bland in its statements that reflect upon 
scientific disciplines, published a remarkably candid appraisal of 
social science utilization (1969) that stated: "Well-recognized 
obstacles to the utilization of social science knowledge lie 
within the social sciences themselves, and social scientists must 
share the blame for the failure to apply social science more 
broadly. Most professional social scientists are employed in 
academic institutions where their nonteaching activities are 
focused on their academic institution and their research. The 
research emphasis is on the building up of the *^asir theoretical 
structure of the disciplines. And the social scientist who works 
on applied problems is often vieii^ed as a second-class'citizen — 
regarded by his academic peers as inferior to colleagues who do 
basic research. ... When faced with a specific problem that has 
nc ready-made conceptual answer. ' ocial scientists) frequently 
retreat to the laboratory for mc ^ research and more facts. But 
the client would ordinarily settle for less than a scientifically 
adequate answer." 

The NSF report specifically criticizes Coleman's study, 
"Equality of Educational Opportunity." It comments: "The Coleman 
Report shows that, on the average, Negroes cone into school behind 
whites, and leave school even farther behind whites, in terms of 
educational achievement. The social implications of this finding 
are enormous. But the Coleman Report does not propose measures to 
remedy this problem since that was not its purpose; it merely 
reports a disheartening set of facts." 

In a similar vein. Paisley (1972) documents how researchers 
involved in the NIMH project, "Television Violence and Children's 
Aggressive Behavior," accepted the policy-research funds but 
largely continued their theoretical research. When the time came 
to make policy recommendations, it became clear that little of the 
research had focused on policy alternatives. 

INTERVENTION. Train researchers and developers to view 
utilization as an important outcome of their work. Clarify 
differences in approach between theoretical studies and policy 
studies. Award policy-research funds only to researchers who can 
and will do policy studies. 

Continuing education in the form of conference presessions 
and summer workshops may ser^^e this purpose. Simultaneously, the 
National Institute of Education should convene its proposal review 
panels to formulate a set of criteria governing "fundable 
educational policy research." The criteria should enable proposal 
reviewers to detect in advance when research caniiot be linked to 
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the client system. 



2. IMPROVE QUALITY OF RESEARCH. Weaknesses of educational 
research have been criticized and documented by Campbell & Stanley 
(1963), Gephart (1965), Cuba (1964), etc. Clients have legitimate 
doubts about the validity of research and development that they 
are expected to translate into practice. 

INTERVENTION. Train researchers to conduct research of 
higher validity, with particular concern for external validity or 
generalizability from the laboratory to educational settings. 

Continuing education in the form of conference presessious 
and summer workshops may serve this purpose also. Perservice 
training programs like those established by Wolf (1972) can raise 
competence levels at entry to research careers. 

There is need for high-level consultation (e.g., from 
educational research methodologists under the aegis of NIE) to put 
research projects back on the track after difficulties are 
encountered or, better, to guide them properly from the outset. 

There is also need for tough-minded criticism of defective 
research, preferably in the most visible r'issemination channels. 
The social sciences presently have a norm of tender-minded 
criticism; most tough-minded critiques are buried in 
methodological journals. 



3. CREATE UTILIZATION OFFICES WITHIN THE RESOURCE SYSTEM. 
If it is cost/inefficient to divert the researcher's efforts 
extensively into utilization assistance, another solution is to 
create utilization units within the resource system. For example, 
NSF (1969) proposes a network of Social Problem Research 
Institutes that serve "client-sponsors" and work to implement 
solutions through publications, demonstrations, "traveling 
seminars," and cooperative arrangements with federal-state-local 
agencies. 

Such units would resemble the marketing division of a 
manufacturing company. When an R&D product is ready for 
large-scale implementation, researchers and developers turn it 
over to the utilization office. Drawing upon a continuing data 
series on client needs, the utilization office identifies 
strategies for reaching the proUact*s target audience. Field 
trial arrangements and installation assistance would be additional 
responsibilities of the utilization office. 

Several of the regional educational laboratories are now 
joining forces in a utilization consortium whereby each will 
provide field training and technical assistance on behalf of the 
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products of all. By distributing the technical assistance load by 
region, the consortium should allow each laboratory to develop a 
true, multi-purpose utilization office. 

INTERVENTION. Create a utilization office within each 
resource organization. Train utilization personnel to man these 
offices, to demons^,rate products and assist clients through the 
field trial and installation phases. 



RELEVANCE OF RESOURCE SYSTEM INTERVENTIONS TO THIS PROJECT. 
It is conceivable that cadres of utilization-oriented researchers 
could close the gap between research and practice. However, 
doctoral-level researchers are expensive linkers. Even if some 
could be attracted into linking roles, their salaries would be a 
stumbling block. Perhaps the most we can ask of researchers is 
well-focused policy research, combined with enough client contact 
to provide technical assistance in one direction and feedback in 
the other. 

As for proposals to improve quality of research, studies of 
utilization show little difference in the utilization rate of 
"good" and "bad** research. Although improvement in the quality of 
research is needed for its own sake, there is little promise that 
better research per se would lead to greater utilization. 

Establishment of utilization offices within resource 
organizations would certainly be welcomed by clients who are 
already familiar with a range of products, have chosen particular 
products for field trial and installation, and now need technical 
assistance from product experts. However, the number of 
educational R&D organizations is very great, and we doubt that 
clients could cope with a full network of utilization offices. It 
would be better if utilization consort a expand and lead 
eventually to a "capping agency" for utilization in the resource 
system. 



INTERVENTIONS IN THE RESOURCE SYSTEM: SUMMARY. Of course we 
hope that educational R&D will in the future be characterized by a 
"utilizatior spirit," improved research quality, and arrangements 
for utilization in the form of a utilization office within each 
resource organization or a "capping agency" for utilization across 
many resource organizations. However, we feel that these 
interventions per se wi U lead to less educational change "per 
dollar" than other inte: ventions that are closer to the client 
system. 
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INTERVENTIONS IN The number and diversity of suggested 

THE CLIENT SYSTEM interventions in the client system 

stand in contrast to the above, rather 
limited interventions in the resource system. Recalling our 
criteria for judging non-empirical models, we would also say that 
interventions in the client system are more plausible and 
attractive. 

Suggested interventions include, at the level of individual 
educators (continuing numerical sequence from the previous 
section) : (4) improving information processing and decision 
making competencies, (5) redefining the utilization roles of 
existing school and district personnel, and (6) creating new roles 
with utilization responsibilities. 

At the level of group change and structural arrangements, 
suggested interventions include: (7) establishing committees and 
task forces for information processing and decision making, (8) 
establishing a utilization office within a school or district, and 
(9) establishing consortia of schools to share knowledge and 
initiate change experiments. 



4. IMPROVE INFORMATION PROCESSING AND DECISION MAKING 
COMPETENCIES. Some educational change specialists, notably Jung 
(1967, 1968), emphasize the importance of training educators to 
analyze work-related problems, gather data and information bearing 
on problems, derive implications and action alternatives, and 
choose a course of action. The two major assumptions of this 
approach are: (a) process skills are a key to change, and (b) 
such skills are amenable to inservice training. 

Jung's RUPS (Research Utilization and Problem Solving) System 
is an instructional system appropriate for training the entire 
staff of a school or district. A possible training leader is 
Jung's "trainer-change agent," whose inservice training role is 
quite different f rom that of the professor in summer school. 

INTERVENTION. Train educators in appropriate techniqu^is 
(e.g., systems analysis, force-field analysis) to analyze work- 
related problems and proceed through information processing to 
decision making. Local workshops have been used effectively. 
Media packages are an alternative if a local training leader is 
not available. 



5. REDEFINE THE UTILIZATION ROLES OF EXISTING SCHOOL AND 
DISTRICT PERSONNEL. This intervention assumes that change is an 
organizational function, like hiring and purchasing. As such, it 
needs a supervisor or expediter. 
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Educational change researchers seem to agree that change 
responsibility should lie where the power is. Pellegrin (1966) 
notes the "impressive evidence concerning the power and influence 
of the superintendent," to the extent that he "is currently viewed 
by researchers as the key figure in the innovation process at the 
local level." On the other hand, in Pellegrin' s view, the 
principal "is burdened with such a multitude of managerial 
activities that it is extremely difficult for him to devote the 
time and effort required for innovation on a substantial scale." 

Chesler, Schmuck, & Lippitt (1963) concluded otherwise: "Our 
research has shown the importance of the principal in the 
development of creative classroom practices ... the principal 
plays an important role in stimulating creative classroom 
teaching. There is a high and significant correlation between the 
amount of staff innovativeness and the staff's perception of the 
principal's support for innovative teaching. Thus the principal's 
attitudes influence staff norms, and both his orientation and peer 
standards combine to influence actual staff innovativeness." 

INTERVENTION. Define "improved instruction" and "improved 
educational management" as accountability dimensions. Assign 
responsibility for them to administrators at each level. Also 
provide a support structure for identifying potential changes 
and initiating change experiments. 



6. CREATE NEW ROLES WITH UTILIZATION RESPONSIBILITIES. We 
carry over the premise of #5 that change requires an on-site 
facilitator. It may be, however, that no existing personnel role 
has enough latitude to supervise or expedite change. One solution 
then is to create a new personnel role specifically or primarily 
for utilization. 

One example of a new role is the "learning specialist" 
(Klausmeier, 1966). Such a person is said to assume leadership in 
the development and evaluation of instructional programs, 
coordinate the diagnosis of learning problems, plan and coordinate 
research, innovate materials and procedures, and diffuse 
information about new practices. 

We can also conceive the utilization analogue of an 
audiovisual "building coordinator." In this pattern, the 
utilization specialist would not be developing or evaluating 
instructional programs, nor diagnosing learning problems, planning 
or coordinating research. Instead, responsibilities of the rile 
would focus on information services and assistance throughout the 
decision making process. 

INTERVENTION. At the school or district level, create a new 
personnel role charged with facilitating change. Provide support 
for these activities in the educational infrastructure (e.g., 
space, clerical assistance). 
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7. ESTABLISH COMMITTEES OR TASK FORCES FOR UTILIZATION. 
Parallel with #5, the redefinition of existing roles to encompass 
utilization, there are structural changes in the school that 
realign existing personnel into committees or task forces for 
utilization. 

One example is the Research and Instructional (R&I) Unit 
concept developed by Klausmeier (1966). With the exception of the 
learning specialist or unit leader who coordinates the activities 
of each R&I Unit, the difference between an R&I Unit and 
conventional teaching arrangements lies in task distribution 
rather than individual personnel roles or competencies. 

A typical elementary R&I Unit is composed of a unit leader » 
two or more certified teachers, one instructional secretary, and 
one teacher aide for each 100-150 pupils from two grade levels. 
At the secondary level, R&I Units follow subject-matter divisions. 
Each R&I Unit is responsible for conducting intramural research 
and developing instructional programs, drawing upon extramural 
research findings in the process. 

INTERVENTION. Realign existing personnel in the structure of 
a committee or task force for utilization. Each person continues 
to perform many of the same tasks as before, but the group is also 
responsible for exploring alternative practices of both intramural 
and extramural origin. 



8. ESTABLISH A UTILIZATION OFFICE WITHIN A SCHOOL OR 
DISTRICT. Parallel with #6, the creation of new roles for 
utilization, there are structural changes at the school or 
district level that create new offices for utilization. We 
distinguish model //7 from model //8 on the number of new personnel 
roles required by each. The fomner reassigns existing personnel. 
The latter requir^^s new personnel, usually with reseSirch or 
information dissemination competence. 

An example of #8 structural change is the "school research 
office" studied by Mosher (1968). Although a majority of large 
school districts have school research offices, they are thinly 
distributed across small districts. In all, a minority of U.S. 
school districts have any provision for conducting internal 
research or utilizing extramural research findings. 

Variations of this pattern are the "local school change agent 
team" (Goodson & Hammes, 1968), "research implementation teams in 
education" (RBS, 1968), and "field stations" of the Social Studies 
Diffusion Project (CEMREL, 1968). 

INTERVENTION. Establish a utilization office at the school 
or district level. Hire personnel to fill new roles in 
supervising or expediting change. Provide infrastructure support 
(space, clerical assistance) . 
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9. ESTABLISH CONSORTIA OF SCHOOLS FOR UTILIZATION. Without 
subsidy, individual schools rarely can afford new personnel for 
utilization, and small school districts are scarcely in a better 
position. The idea of multi-school consortia for utilization 
therefore has great appeal. 

The'e are two major variations witnin the consortia model. 
In some cases a university will actively and programmatically 
affiliate itself with a consortium as a resource for consortium 
members to draw upon. Jung et al. (1967) sketch a COPED plan for 
three kinds of university-school relationships within a 
consortium: (a) information-affiliate system^i, (b) 
diagnostic-affiliate systems, and (c) actlou -research 
collaborating systems. Within each of these system, functions are 
assigned to a "university team" and "school system team" as they 
work together. 

The model of consortium-with-university-af filiate has been 
tested in various states. One long field test involved Colgate 
University and 26 schools in the Hamilton, New York, area. A 
carefully screened set of 31 innovations were variously discussed, 
demonstrated, implemented, and evaluated in the schools over a 
five-year period (Schlesser et al., 1971). Several other 
universities serve as active affiliates in consortia. 

In other cases the schools are more on their own. University 
affiliates, if the consortium has any, play a less active role in 
implementing change. 

The "study council" movement has led to various consortia 
arrangements in many states. Examples include the East Texas 
School Study Council, with 35 member school systems; the Fox 
Valley (Wisconsin) Curriculum Study Council, with 18 member school 
systems; the Northeastern Indiana School Study Council, with 10 
member school systems; and the Philadelphia Suburban School Study 
Council, with 62 member school systems. 

Donley et al. (1965) documented some problems associated with 
the school study council movement: 

(a) Established central office procedures did not 
insure that information reached the appropriate 
school personnel. 

(b) Information sen*- to schools frequently was not 
forwarded to the personnel most interested or 
concerned. 

(c) With the pressure of diverse responsibilities, 
collection of research and related information 
in the central office tended to be erratic. 
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(d) Practitioners frequently lacked the knowledge 

or training to read research reports critically 
and with understanding. 

(etc.) 

INTERVENTION. Using deficiencies in the school study council 
movement as guidelines, establish consortia of schools that 
facilitate the sharing of knowledge and the experimental 
introduction, of change. Provide a base of operations, a specific 
liaison person in each school, and a mechanism for financial 
support based on enrollment or other criteria. 



RELEVANCE OF CLIENT SYSTEM INTERVENTIONS TO THIS PROJECT. 
Despite the obvious value of Jung's RUPS skills to educators, w. 
question whether systematic information processing and decision 
making will take place without: (a) the assistance of a linker, 
such as a field agent, and (b) an institutional norm for problem 
analysis. 

We should distinguish between first-phase interventions, 
regarded as prerequisite to later phases of planned educational 
change, and later interventions. An intervention to improve 
information processing and decision making skills probably belongs 
to a later phase. 

Models #5 through #9 could all be implemented in the first 
phase. Given existing overloads on educational personnel, the 
combination of models #6 and #8 seems more promising than the 
combination of #5 and #7. 

The probable success of model #9 depends on the prototype 
being followed. Some school study councils are paper 
organizations that have no "track record.'* Others have achieved 
limited success — for example, securing local trial of selected 
innovations. One intrinsic shortcoming of this model is the 
assignment of linkage responsibilities to a unit within the client 
system that is not structured or financed to accept the 
assignment, nor skilled in linkage tasks. 



INTERVENTIONS IN THE CLIENT SYSTEM: SUMMARY. There is no 
question that planned educational change requires a reorganization 
of the client system, as well as new attitudes and new skills. A. 
"go it alone" spirit and "seat of the pants problem solving 
should now give way to collaborative arrangements to analyze 
problems and explore alternatives. 

Models #4, #6, and #8 are a "package" that should be 
implemented as soon as the educational infrastructure, including 
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the linkage system, is ready for them. At that time, the new 
utilization offices and personnel will be important nodes in the 
network that spans the resource system and the client system. 
Also at that time, educators who have RUPS skills will be better 
prepared than most educators now are to understand and criticize 
empirical research underlying new practices. 



INTERVENTIONS IN All linkage models imply structural 

THE LINKAGE SYSTEM change, since the linkage system is 

•'artificial," not ^'natural" in the 
sense that the resource system and client system are. Some 
structures (e.g., libraries) have long existed in the linkage 
system, but none of these is an adequate model for educational 
extension in its present form. 

Structural change is therefore a constant in our suggested 
linkage system models. Other constants across the models are: 

1 . All models imply the availability of full knowledge 
resources. At a minimum these resources would 
include ERIC, a journal collection, major books 

on education, synthesized knowledge products like 
PREP and PET, and a vertical file of "fugitive 
materials" like brochures describing innovative 
products. 

2. All models imply a full range of information roles, 
from current awareness and continuing education 

to specific problem solving and technical assistance. 
However, while fulfilling all roles, some models 

emphasize a subset of roles. Some, by virtue 
of their organization, will be able to fulfill 
particular roles better than others. 

3. All models are non-entrepreneurial. It is assumed 
that the linkage service is being provided by a 
state or local education agency or a non-profit 
organization like a professional association. 

4. Further, it is assumed operating costs are 
subsidized by government or other sources. 
None of the nine linkage models discussed below 
could recover its operating costs on a fee-for- 
service basis. 

The major variables, or dimensions of difference among the 
models, are: 

1. "Targets" of the linkage Service may be: 
(la) individuals, (lb) groups. 



2. Occurrence of the linkage services may be: 
(2a) episodic — that Is, occurring whevever 
a client makes a request, (2b) scheduled — 
that Is, occurring at times that are planned 
for maximum effectiveness by the linkage 
organization. 

3. The "delivery system" of the linkage services 
may be: (3a) print materials, (3b) media 
materials, (3c) people. 

4. Products of the llnkugi service may be: 
(4a) citations and/or abstracts, (4b) 
primary Information, (4c) synthesized or 
compressed Information, (4d) answers to 
specific questions. 

The 36 combinations of these variables are Illustrated on the next 
page. 

Some of the 36 cells In the matrix represent plausible 
linkage models In themselves. For example, HPIE ("human delivered 
primary Information for Individuals In response to specific 
requests") Is a model In which a field agent (or other "human 
delivery system") retrieves and delivers full-text documents In 
response to each request from Individual clients. This Is an 
expensive model, because the client Is probably receiving a number 
of documents he doesn't want. Providing the client with citations 
and/or abstracts (HCIE) , prior to HPIE service, is an Important 
economy measure; client screening reduces the bulk of each HPIE 
package. 

Other cells in the matrix are not Integral linkage models. 
HCIE service does not qualify as a linkage model in Itself; it 
lacks follow-through. It needs to be articulated with at least 
HPIE service, and preferably HSIE and HAIE service also. 

Out of the matrix of 36 linkage services, we have selected ,r 9 
"service clusters" that represent Integral linkage models. It 
should noted, also, that the entire matrix represents a "super 
linkage model" that could be Implemented in a few states that have 
large educational communities, geographically clustered services 
(e.g., BOCES in New York, ESC in Texas), and prototype educational 
communications networks (e.g., the ETN-SCA-SEEN systems of 
Wisconsin Extension) . 



FIGURE II •! 



COMBINATIONS OF SERVICES THAT CHARACTERIZE 
LINKAGE MODELS. 
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TARGET: 



Individuals 



Groups 



OCCURRENCE : Ep isodic Scheduled Ep isodic Scheduled 



DELIVERY 

SYSTEM: PRODUCTS: 



Citations/ 
Abstracts 



(Code:) 



PCIE PCIS 



PCGE PCGS 



Print 



Primary 
Information 

Synthesized 
Information 



PPIE PPIS 



PSIE PSIS 



PPGE 



PSGE 



PPGS 



PSGS 



Answers 



PAIE PAIS 



PAGE 



PAGS 



Media 



Citations/ 
Abstracts 

Primary 
Information 

Synthesized 
Information 



Answers 



MCIE MCIS MCGE MCGS 

MPIE MPIS 
MS IE MS IS MSGE MSGS 



MAIE MAIS 



MPGE MPGS 



MAGE 



MAGS 



Human 



Citations/ 
Abstracts 

Primary 
Information 

Synthesized 
Information 



HCIE HCIS HCGE HCGS 

HPIE HPIS HPGE HPGS 

HSIE HSIS HSGE HSGS 



Answers 



HAIE 



HAIS 



HAGE 



HAGS 



The nine models discussed below emphasize structural change 
and new personnel roles, establishing: (10) a print-based 
individual request fulfillment system, (11) a print-based 
scheduled services system for current awareness, (12) a 
print-based scheduled services system for continuing education, 
(13) a media-based individual request fulfillment system, (14) *a 
media-based group request fulfillment system, (15) a media-based 
scheduled services system for current awareness, (16) a 
media-based scheduled services system for continuing education, 
(17) a human-based individual request fulfillment system, and (18) 
a human-based scheduled services system for continuing education. 



10. ESTABLISH A PRINT-BASED INDIVIDUAL REQUEST FULFILLMENT 
SYSTEM (FCIE, FFIE, FSIE, FAIE) . The traditional role of an 
"information center," such as those established in many parts of 
the country by the Department of Defense, is to provide print 
response to individual queries. If information retrieval and 
response packaging are cost-optimized, this model can be the least 
expensive of the individual request fulfillment systems. 

The concept and organization of an information center have 
been discussed authoritatively by Weisman (1972). He also 
provides a useful summary or services performed by 119 information 
centers listed by the federal Committee on Scientific and 
Technical Information (COSATI) . Some of the services, and the 
number of centers associated with each: 



"Collects, maintains, stores, and retrieves 
information and data 

Analyzes, synthesizes, and evaluaCies 
information and data 

Prepares accession lists, bulletins, newsletters. 



summaries and/or directories 28 

Maintains register of research in field 5 

Performs literature searches 19 

Provides replies to queries gg 

Provides bibliographies and references 49 

Provides abstracts, indexes, extracts 12 

Provides reprints (xerox or microform) 9 
Provides critical reviews, monographs, 

reports and/or correlations 24 



Provides critical compilations 



30 



Provides state-of-the-art reports 
Selective dissemination of information 
Referral service 



43 
15 

3" 



Sovel's (1969) evaluation of a NASA regional dissemination 
center is useful because it shows how services are consumed by a 
typical group of users. Van Cott and Kinkade (1967) report a test 
of various input modeo in the operation of an experimental 
biological information center. Other studies and essays dealing 
with information centers are cited in appropriate sections below. 

INTERVENTION. Establish a print-ba^ed information tenter at 
a convenient location within the region served. Equip the center 
with ERIC and other knowledge resources. Staff the center with a 
manager, retrieval specialists, and clerical personnel. 

INPUT. Individual query by mail or telephone. Other input 
systems possible (e.g., TWX) but more e> -tensive with little 
enhancement of response. Query is "negotiated" by telephone or 
mail if ambiguity exists. 

PROCESS. Search knowledge base. Retrieve information 
matching query. Package response. 

OUTPUT. Citations and/or abstracts, primary information, 
synthesized information, answers to specific questions. 

DELIVERY MODE. Mail or telephone. 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION. Generally, transaction is considered 
complete when response package leaves the information center. The 
client may be asked to indicate satisfaction with service 
provided. However, "the ball is back in his court" for additional 
services. 



11. ESTABLISH A PRINT-BASED SCHEDULED SERVICES SYSTEM FOR 
CURRENT AWARENESS (primarily PCGS) . The manager or governing 
board of an information center may feel that individual request 
fulfillment is an inordinately expensive procedure, particularly 
when a number of requests are repetitive and could be fulfilled 
with an "off the shelf" service. Models #11 and #12 try to 
achieve economies of scale by shifting from individual request 
fulfillment to group services ^at are intended to be no less 
useful. 

The common request, "What's new?", can be satisfied by a 
current awareness system, if some mechanism exists for bringing 
only relevant new developments to each client's attention. This 
mechanism, as developed over the past 15 years, is called 
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"selective dissemination of information," a name first proposed by 
Luhn (1958). 

The heart of a selective dissemination of information . or 
SDI, system is its categorization of clients. If clients are 
correctly categorized according to needs and interests, the SDI 
system will bring relevant developments to their attention and 
will be appreciated. Incorrect categorization leads to irrelevant 
apprisals, which in turn cause the service to be ignored. 

In SDI terminology, categorization of clients is called 
"interest profiling." Weisman (1972) discusses the creation of 
interest profiles and the procedure of matching such profiles 
against relevant characteristics of new developments (e.g., 
research reports). Simple matching is deterministic, leading to 
binary relevance decisions, while complex or weighted matching is 
probabilistic, leading to a rank ordering of poor, good, better, 
and best matches per client. The latter approach generally 
requires computer support. 

SDI was originally proposed as an individual service (e.g., 
for scientists and engineers within an organization) . The cost of 
preparing entirely individualized SDI announcements did not seem 
to be justified by the slight differences that existed among some 
client profiles. Individual SDI is thus almost universally 
supplanted by group SDI, and the subtlety or responsiveness of an 
SDI system is measured by the number of distinct groups it serves. 
In group SDI, a potential client is apprised of the profiles of 
groups he may wish to "join." He loay find that a single profile 
captures his current interests, or it may be necessary for him to 
request the SDI announcements of two or more groups. 

INTERVENTION. Same as #10, but with less retrieval staff and 
more editorial staff. 

INPUT. The center does not solicit requests for individual 
searches. Instead, it invites each client to register a profile 
of needs and interests. Properly constructed, a profile indicates 
not only subject matter but also intended applications of 
information. Thus the teacher who needs "how-to" information is 
not apprised of complex research reports, nor the researcher vice 
versa. 

PROCESS. Aggregate individual interest profiles into no more 
than 50 group profiles (a single client may "join" more than one 
group). Monitor new literature and event*? in education. Create a 
bibliographic and factual file covering the immediately past 
month. Assemble various sections of the file as separate SDI 
announcement packages. 

OUTPUT. For each group interest area, a monthly newsletter/ 
announcement bulletin that lists the pick of current documents, 
provides a simple procedure for ordering the documents, and 
reports selected developments — particularly at the SEA/LEA 
levels — of interest to educators in the group. 
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SUBSEQUENT ACTION. The client is asked to indicate 
satisfaction with service provided. He is prompted to update his 
interest profile periodically. The information center stands 
ready, also, to supply various back-up packages if the client 
requests further information on a topic mentioned in the monthly 
bulletin. 



12. ESTABLISH A PRINT-BASED SCHEDULED SERVICES SYSTEM FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION (primarily PSGS). The term "continuing 
education" has very broad definition. In this model it denotes an 
educator's use of information to learn or relearn some 
professionally relevent content area. The intended contrast is 
with episodic, problem-solving use of information (model #10) and 
with current awareness use of information (model #11). 

Continuing education usually conjures the image of evening 
classes, summer school, workshops, etc. However, well- 
synthesized print resources have always had a major role in 
continuing education. What the National Center for Educational 
Communication calls its "Targeted Communication Program" (PREP) is 
a large-scale and apparently successful continuing education 
effort. 

INTERVENTION. Same as #11, but with subject-matter experts 
available to the information center. 

INPUT. Since it does not solicit requests for individual 
searches and cannot use client profiles for highly specific 
purposes, the information center operates a "sensing network" to 
identify priority topics on which syntheses should be prepared. 
At any moment, the center should be planning its publication 
schedule from a rank-ordered topic priority list, which will 
change slightly with each new input from the "sensing network." 

PROCESS. Within each production cycle (e.g., one week, with 
multiple projects in motion at one time), review the topic 
priority list and choose one topic for information synthesis. 
Assemble literature bearing upon the topic. Consult with 
subject-matter experts to capture and reflect current thinking. 
Prepare synthesis and publish for distribution to particular 
groups of clients according to interest profiles. Prepare "on the 
shelf" back-up resources to fulfill requests for further 
information. 

OUTPUT. The r ynthesis is published in the form of an 
"information brief," probably in loose-leaf forraat fot convenience 
of use by the client. A simple procedure is indicated for 
ordering back-up materials. 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION. Satisfaction monitoring. Fulfillment of 
requests for back-up materials. 



13. ESTABLISH A MEDIA-BASED INDIVIDUAL REQUEST FULFILLMENT 
SYSTEM (primarily MCIE, with MPIE and MSIE back-up). It is 
desirable for information seekers to have direct access to a 
knowledge base. However, it is difficult to provide direct access 
to the files of an information center for two reasons: (a) the 
information center is a workshop and not an archive; at any moment 
a considerable number of materials will not be "on the shelf-" (b) 
many information seekers (clients) live and work an inconvenient 
distance from the information center. 

The most direct link between an information center and its 
clients, short of on-site browsing, is a computer retrieval 
system. After a decade in which the promise of such systems was 
exaggerated relative .o capability, computer retrieval systems are 
now a practical solution to problems of remote access. Two 
on-line systems, DIALOG and ORBIT, are already serving educators 
in several locations. 

For nearly 30 years, computer information specialists have 
been pursuing a Holy Grail bearing the unlikely name of MEMEX, 
The crusade was declared in 1945 by Vannevar Bush (1967): 



Consider a future device for individual use, which 
is a sort of mechanized private file and library. It 
needs a name. To coin one at random, "memex" will do. 
A memex is a device in which an individual stores all 
his books, records, and communications, and which is 
mechanized so that it may be consulted with exceeding 
speed and flexibility. It is an enlarged intimate 
supplement to his memory. What does it consist of? 

It consists of a desk. Presumably, it can be 
operated from a distance, but it is primarily a piece 
of furniture at which an i dividual works. On its top 
are slanting translucent screens, on which material 
can be projected for convenient reading. There is a 
keyboard, and sets of buttons and levers. Otherwise 
memex looks like an ordinary desk. 

In one end is its stored reference material. 
The matter of bulk can be well take care of even by 
present-day miniaturization. Only a small part of 
the interior of the memex is devoted to storage, ,;he 
rest to mechanism. Yet if the user inserted 5,000 
pages of material a day it would take a hundred years 
to fill the repository. So he can be profligate and 
enter material freely. 



Memex has, of course, provision for consulting 
the record by the usual scheme of indexing. When the 
user wishes to consult a certain book, he taps its 
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code on the keyboard, and the title page of the book 
promptly appears before him, projected onto one of 
his viewing positl'^ns. Frequently used codes are 
mnemonic, so that he seldom consults his code book; 
but when he does, a tap of a key or two projects it 
for his use. Moreover, he has supplemental levers. 
By deflecting one of these levers to the right he 
runs through the book before him, each page in turn 
being projected at a speed which just allows a 
recognizing glance at each. If he deflects the lever 
further to the right he steps through the book 10 
pages at a time; still further speeds scanning to 100 
pages at a time. 

Bush continues with a discussion of "trail-building" in the 
file, a procedure by which the user combines knowledge resources 
in a pattern that serves his purpose at a particular moment; the 
pattern can be extended, changed, or erased at any time. Hundreds 
of trails can run through the same knowledge resources at the same 
time. 

In 1967, Bush comments, "Now, is all this a dream? It 
certainly was, two decades ago. It is still a dream, but one that 
is now attainable . . . because of the great advances that have 
already been made in mechanization, the instruments that have 
already been built in great numbers to aid nan's computations and 
his thoughts, the devices already used for storing and consulting 
masses of data, the ingenious elements of electric and magnetic 
circuits that have been developed during the last two decades." 

Virtually the entire MEMEX device can now be assembled and 
demonstrated in the laboratory. However, several of its features 
— chiefly those involving the user's ability to insert notes or 
"trails" in the document file — are too expensive to be 
incorporated into a marketable product. 

The information center's client can get by with less than 
MEMEX. All thac is required for individual request fulfillment 
via computer is a typewriter terminal, a machine-readable file 
like ERICTAPES, and a processor (e.g., DIALOG, ORBIT) that can 
execute and guide the user's search. The computer memory may 
store only citations and abstracts, or information syntheses as 
well, or even the full text of primary documents. However, it is 
generally more satisfactory, both in terms of cost and image 
quality, to retain the full text in microform (small cabinets next 
to the computer terminal will suffice) and display it on a 
microform reader rather than the terminal. 

OTHER DELIVERY MEDIA. When relevant information has been 
identified and needs to be delivered to the client more quickly 
than is possible via mail or human courier, several media delivery 
systems are capable of performing this function. 
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Rath et al. (1969) describe the successful operation of a 
facsimile transmission system for medical researchers, based in 
the John Crerar Library, Chicago. Bretz (1971) presents a 
taxonomy of media that can be used in this capacity — that is 
are characterized by rich display relative to bandwidth required 
for transmission (facsimile has this characteristic; ordinary 
television does not). Telewriting, still TV, and slow-scan TV are 
just three systems capable of delivering information from an 
information center over standard bandwidth phone lines. 

The difference should be noted, however, between a medium 
that can search and deliver (the computer) and media that can 
only deliver (facsimile, telewriting, still TV, slow-scan TV). 
The latter are only stand-ins for a fast mail service or human 
courier, but the former is capable of providing better access to 
knowledge resources than any other interface. 

INTERVENTION. Establish a computer-based information center 
at a location within the service area where optimum computer 
support is available. Obtain machine-readable files like 
ERICTAPES. Deploy computer terminals at each location in the 
service area where 100 clients can be served, so that the cost of 
service (including computer connect time) stays below $5 00 per 
^.^^^"n^Tfni^* Instruct clients in the use of a searching system 
like DIALOG or ORBIT. To fulfill full-text requests, maintain 
local microfiche files. 



INPUT. Search request formulated and "negotiated" at the 
computer terminal. 

PROCESS. (Computer:) Provide assistance in formulating 
request, including tutorial on coordinate searching and display of 
indexing system to show client what the access possibilities are 
Search knowledge base. Inform client of number of documents 
posted to each term or combination of terms in the search 
formulation. Display sets of document citations/abstracts to 
client as requested. 

OUTPUT. Hard copy of citations/abstracts finally chosen by 
client as meeting his needs. 

DELIVERY MODE. Printed at terminal in real time or printed 
offline at end of day and mailed (or hand delivered) to client. 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION. Full-text resources are available locally 
in microfiche. "Pulling" microfiche to match search output is 
done by a clerk, such as a student library assistant. Optionally 
an information specialist, located in the information center, 
reviews the final set of citations/abstracts selected by the 
client and identifies knowledge syntheses (such as PKEP) in the 
same topic area. Such syntheses can be held in abundant stock and 
routinely mailed to clients according to probable interest. 
Satisfaction data are collected at the computer terminal at the 
end of each search, as well as by questionnaire in quarterly or 
semi-annual cycles. 
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/w.o ^^^A^LISH A MEDIA-BASED GROUP REQUEST FULFILLMENT SYSTEM 

(MCGE, MPGE, MSGE, MAGE). Some media become practical delivery 
systems when groups, rather than individuals, are being served 
Such media are characterized by: (a) multi-point distribution via 
broadcasting or inexpensive lines; (b) inexpensive, high 
data-rate reception equip-sent (e.g., television receivers, not 
computer terminals). ITFS and cable television are examples. 

It is not misleading to describe this model as a "Dear Abby" 
or (better) "Dr. Hippocrates" information service. In essence the 
service responds publicly to individual requests, so that clients 
other than requesters can benefit from responses. 

Cable television will eventually be the ideal medium for a 
service of this kind. One or more channels that are set aside for 
professional use by educators will be sufficient for cablecast 
responses to requests. Assuming that they are subscribers to the 
cable transmission system, clients will be able to participate in 
this service at home during evenings and weekends. 

INTERVENTION. Establish an information center within the 
service area. Arrange for distribution of services via a media 
system like ITFS or cable television. Two-way capability is 
desirable but not essential. 



c ^"'^^^""al requests are accepted. A large number are 

fulfilled individually, according to procedures of model #10. 
Requests thought to be of very general interest are designated for 
public response. 



PROCESS. Search knowledge base. Prepare responses 
consisting of citations/abstracts, primary information, syntheses, 
and answers. Aggregate responses according to professional 
specialty (e.g., vocational education) and produce 30-minute 
videotape in a quest ion-and-answer format. 

OUTPUT. Thirty-minute "programs" are scheduled for each of 
about a dozen professional specialties, including administration, 
instruction, and ancillary services. Each program is repeated as 
many as three times at different evening and weekend times during 
a week; then a new program begins. In format each program 
resembles a television "Dear Abby" or "Dr. Hippocrates" — 
individuals making requests are identified by real name or 
pseudonym, and responses are addressed to them in the singular. 
Other clients in the same professional specialty are "looking in" 
on what appears to be one-to-one connnunication, although in fact 
the requests are chosen for response on the basis of broad appeal. 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION. All viewers are advised of simple 
procedures for ordering back-up information keyed to each request. 
Satisfaction data are collected by questionnaire or telephone 
survey. 



15. ESTABLISH A MEDIA-BASED SCHEDULED SERVICES SYSTEM FOR 
CURRENT AWARENESS (primarily MCGS). This model comoines the 
editorial operation? of /Ml and the distribution arrangements of 
#14. If a regional ITFS or cable television system makes it 
feasible, this model offers clients a low-effort professional 
current awareness service in the form of 30-minute programs that 
are updated weekly and repeated up to three times a week. 

More so than model /MA, this model invites other kinds of 
packaging, such as a radio broadcast or audio cassette. We make a 
distinction between models //I A and //1 5 in this regard because the 
more challenging content of #14 would be delivered less 
effectively without video. 

One prototype of MCGS service on radio, SOUNDS OF PROGRESS, 
is produced for Pennsylvania businesses and industries by the 
Pennsylvania Technical Assistance Program (PENNTAP) and broadcast 
over 61 outlets in the state. Five 5-mlnute programs are produced 
each week. Broadcasts are generally scheduled in the evening, 
although some stations "batch" them into a larger time slot on 
weekends. 

INTERVENTION. Establish an information center within the 
service area. Provide information specialists and editorial staff 
to perform SDI functions. Arrange for media distribution of 
services. 

INPUT. Since products are not mailed to clients, it is not 
necessary to collect interest data from clients for mailing-list 
purposes. However, such data are needed initially to determine 
how many programs there shall be, on the basis of one program per 
SDI group (see p. 26). 

PROCESS. Aggregate individual request profiles into groups. 
Publicize days and times that programs serve each group. Monitor 
new literature and events in education. Create a bibliographic 
and factual file covering the immediately past week. Assemble 
various sections of the file as separate SDI programs. (If a 
medium like audio cassette is being used, shift to monthly rather 
than weekly production schedule because of distribution 
logistics . ) 

OUTPUT. Except for a certain amount of pictorial matter to 
exploit the television medium, output is the same as in #11 — a 
news and literature review service, keyed to professional 
specialty. 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION. Back-up materials can be ordered. Data 
are collected on client satisfaction. 



16. ESTABLISH A MEDIA-BASED SCHEDULED SERVICES SYSTEM FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION (primarily MSGS). A prototype of this model 
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is the Medical Media Network, based at UCLA, which distributes 18 
different programs each year to hundreds of subscriber hospitals, 
where they are viewed by physicians, nurses, and allied health 
staff. MMN "bicycles" 16inm and super 8inm film as well as 1 inch 
videotape from one subscriber location to another. Attractive 
workbooks, summarizing the content of each film and providing a 
self-test of learning, are retained by viewers. 

More individual media-based continuing education is provided 
by a number of dial<-access systems operated by Regional Medical 
Programs. First of these in the nation was initiated by Wisconsin 
Extension in 1966. At times of his own choosing, a physician can 
dial a toll-free number and choose any of 350 pre-recorded 
lectures or discussions on medical topics. 

Eichhorn & Reinecke (1970) present a system description of 
the combined literature retrieval and continuing education service 
of the Vision Information Center, sponsored by NIH. In addition 
to literature retrieval, the VIC computer provides "instruction on 
various aspects of ophthalmology. At present, there are four 
texts of programmed instruction in the data base. The course 
material is supplemented by slides, which are projected on a small 
screen next to the computer terminal." At any time, the user may 
switch from instruction to literature retrieval and back again. 

The restricted modality of telephone dial-access and the 
meager software of present CAI make these last two models 
unattractive relative to ITFS or cable television presentations to 
clients in their homes. 

INTERVENTION. As in #12, establish a headquarters where 
client needs are monitored, priority topics are chosen, and 
subject matter experts are called in to assist in production. 
Arrange for media distribution. 

INPUT. A "sensing network" helps to identify priority topics 
for the production queue. 

PROCESS. All the process steps of ihl apply. These create a 
knowledge synthesis that is then scripted for media production. 
In order to maintain a rapid turnover of programs, simple 
production values and local sites are preferred. 

OUTPUT. Output is keyed to budget, since continuing 
education programs hava a high unit cosf , Ide ally, there would be 
one new 30-minute program weekly for -ach of '^ive or more general 
professional categories (e.g., administration, instruction, 
counseling/psychology, instructional resources/media, and special 
education), each program repeated up to three times during the 
week. 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION. Satisfaction monitoring. Fulfillment of 
requests for back-up materials. 
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17. ESTABLISH A HUMAN-BASED INDIVIDUAL REQUEST FULFILLMENT 
SYSTEM (HCIE, HPIE, HSIE, HAIE) . Prototypes of this model are 
already operational in three states under federal auspices (see 
pp. 38-52 of this report); other states and local sites have 
established, or are establishing, similar programs. Conceptually, 
this model derives from the work of several change theorists, 
notably Lionberger (1960) and Rogers (1962). Its most detailed 
projection into the field of education has been sketched by 
Havelock (1967, 1969, inter al.). 

Human linkage in education resembles, to a greater or lesser 
extent, the agricultural extension service, pharmaceutical 
detailing, technical assistance in industry, and the Peace Corps. 
All of these prect ant systems contribute some additional subtlety 
to a model of educational extension, but none of them anticipates 
the experience of a human linker in education. 

An important variation of the basic human-linkage model was 
proposed by Kochen (1969), whose "referential consulting network" 
is founded on the premise that all knowledge • riginates in people 
and that archives can be circumvented by a network that connects 
everyone who knows with anyone who needs to know. "Sociometric" 
studies have suggested that a rather small number of links 
separate any two people on earth seldom more than three people 
separate Person A and Person Z on the basis that A knows F, F 
knows M, M knows W, and W knows Z. In a professional field like 
education, the network is quite closed. Kochen 's "referential 
consulting network" can be envisioned as a small world in which 
the client asks a question of a field agent or othei linker, who 
asks someone else, who asks someone else, etc., until the answer 
is found. 

Although Kochen' s model suggests bonhomie and the McLuhan 
global village, we must also note that it is extreme! v 
labor-intensive. It can be faster and cheaper to sea ch a 
knowledge base than to ask someone to ask someone to ask someone, 
at least for the 90 per cent of all requests that are routine. 

INTERVENTION. Establish an information center within the 
service area. Staff it with retrieval specialists. Deploy a 
corps of field agents to link clients to the knowledge resources 
of the center. 

INPUT. The field agent makes himself available to clients in 
person (on regular rounds) and via telephone. Clients' individual 
requests are "negotiated" by him to a state of searchable clarity. 
He relays requests to the information center for processing. 

PROCESS. Receive request from field agent. Search knowledge 
base. Retrieve information matching request. Assemble 
citations/abstracts, primary literature, syntheses, and answers 
into a package that will be useful to the client. Send package to 
field agent. 



OUTPUT. After the field agent has also screened materials in 
the package, what the client may receive is an eclectic selection 
of bibliographic information, primary literature, journal 
articles, syntheses like PREP, and perhaps some simple answers to 
factual questions. 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION. This model has the greatest integral 
provison for follow-up of all models. The field agent can 
maintain contact with the client until he is satisfied that the 
client has no further immediate need for his services- During the 
period of continuing contact, he can assist the client in a 
variety of roles — diagnosing the problem, obtaining information, 
focusing the decision, and expediting certain post-decisional 
steps. In the process, he can determine whether the client is 
satisfied with the service provided. 



18. ESTABLISH A HUMAN-BASED SCHEDULED SERVICES SYSTEM FOR 
CONTINUING EDUCATION (primarily HSGS). It it is argued that field 
agents are too expensive to place at the disposal of individual 
clients, then economies of scale can be incorporated in the 
human-linkage model by interfacing the field agent with groups of 
clients rather than individuals. The nature of the transaction 
then becomes continuing education rather than request fulfillment 
("group request fulfillment" would be a poor transaction for the 
field agent to attempt, lacking capacity of the media to reach 
very large audiences repeatedly) . 

Summer workshops have been important means of continuing 
education during the NDEA and post-NDEA periods. Presessions 
associated with annua . conferences of organizations like the 
American Educational Research Association are being conducted with 
increasing success. Use of conferencing to disseminate results of 
specific projects has been tried; reports by Coffey et al. (1967) 
and Gurin (1968) are representative. The imaginative "traveling 
seminar and conference" (Richland, 1965) took educators to 
innovative schools. 

Continuing programs of the National Training Laboratories and 
similar organizations suggest another variation of this model, as 
do the inservice training programs of several states. Any 
year-round program achieves further economy by amortizing the 
high episodic costs of facilities and personnel. 

INTERVENTION. Establish a continuing education center within 
the service area. Staff it with trainers who can diagnose the 
professional needs of client-groups and provide appropriate 
material in appropriate contexts. 

INPUT. The flow of clients through the continuing education 
facility keeps the staff abreast of priority needs. Materials are 
developed around these needs and continuously adapted. 



PROCESS. Arrange for groups of educators tc be scheduled 
into brief (weekend, one week) workshops addressed to 
pre-designated topics. Arrange for study of background issues 
prior to the workshops and of specific applicatiofs after the 
workshops. Arrange for appropriate training leaders, printed 
materials, media events, tours and site visits, etc. 

OUTPUT, If workshops are planned from a list of continuously 
updated priority topics, then they should meet the unstated needs 
of a large number of individual clients, 

SUBSEQUENT ACTION. In a sense, the workshops are never over. 
"Subsequent action" is really interim action between one workshop 
and another. Kt such times the continuing education staff should 
be prepared to collect satisfaction and need data from clients. 
It would be desirable also if clients could turn to the continuing 
education center for specific guidance, just as physicians in the 
Coleman-Katz-Menzel diffusion study (1966) continued to be guided 
by their nearby medical schools. 



RELEVANCE OF LINKAGE SYSTEM INTERVENTIONS TO THIS PROJECT, 
In our opinion, the nine models discussed in this section have the 
greatest potential for effecting both short-term and long-term 
change in American education. They capitalize on the availability 
of validated developments in the resource system and the readiness 
of the client system to undertake planned change. As discussed in 
previous sections, neither the resource system nor the client 
syscem has been "synergized" for change, but both of these systems 
are uonrhs or years ahead of the linkage system in this regard. 

Accordingly, the interventions proposed in Section IV of. this 
report all focus upon the linkage system. 



III. PILOT STATE DISSEMINATION PROGRAMS 



To aid us in our exploration of alternative models of 
educational change, in our delineation of change-oriented roles, 
and in our specification of personnel functions, we conducted 
site visits to the three pilot education extension projects. In 
this section we briefly describe each project and list some 
project-suggested personnel selection criteria and training 
requirements. At this point in the report, readers already 
familiar with the projects in Oregon, South Carolina, and Utah 
are encouraged to skip to the section on site-proposed selection 
criteria and training requirements (p. 54). 

Some readers, unfamiliar with the projects, but seeking 
in-depth knowledge, are encouraged to use two other sources of 
information. Both the Sieber evaluation reports and the 
individual state reports (some of which are in ERIC) contain a 
wealth of information and insight. 

Other readers, unfamiliar with the three model projects, and 
wanting brief descriptions of each, may continue reading this 
section. Because there are the two additional sources of 
information, we have chosen to repeat facts available elsewhere 
only when it is essential for clarity and continuity. 

The three descriptions that follow are based on information 
gathered during our site visits. Prior to these visits we 
developed an agenda that focused on previously unanswered or 
partially answered questions. These are questions considered 
to be important for our understanding of selection criteria and 
training requirements of various education extension models. A 
careful examination of the Sieber reports helped clarify fruitful 
areas for questioning. Some of the reports that proved helpful 
to us are: A STATISTICAL EVALUATION OF THE KANSAS CITY TRAINING 
SESSIONS (Sieber, Weiss, and Hay); FIELD AGENT ROLES IN 
EDUCATION (Louis and Sieber); and PROBLEMS IN INFORMATION 
RETRIEVAL (Metzger and Sieber) . The question areas we decided to 
focus on are: 

1. Project Staff and Functions 

2. Project Organization 

3. Project Services 

4. Project Growth. 



New Qipeaf ions 



RESOURCE DISSEMINATION 
CENTER 



Oregon Board of Education 
942 Lancaster Drive, NE 
Salem, Oregon 97310 



RESOURCE INFORMATION 
FOR QUALITY EDUCATION 



This Material Was Prepared For 



RETRIEVAL-DISSEMINATION PROJECT 
Oregon 



Oregon's Retrieval-Dissemination Project is housed in a 
once-Catholic elementary school. Here the director and retrieval 
staff work side-by-side with State Education Agency content 
specialists, career education personnel, and Title I and Title IV 
directors (to name only a few). The staff, busy even in the 
summer months, strive to close the communication gap between the 
production of validated information about education and the use 
of such information by educators. 

The project was funded in mid-1970 by USOE. At that time, 
it was decided that two of Oregon's thirty-four counties would 
receive the new service. The counties were similar in two ways. 
Both had superintendents who were enthusiastic about the program, 
and both had a record of being innovative. For instance, one had 
a computer facility and the other had a closed circuit television 
system. 

Prior to mid-1970, the SEA had a small dissemination program 
that emphasized mass distribution of SEA originated materials. 
However, there was no interpersonal linkage associated with the 
effort. Any other dissemination was left to individual SEA 
specialists. In practice, this meant that only the more 
energetic specialists got information into schools. A few 
specialists put information notes in their 'columns' in the SEA 
newsletter. 



PROJECT STAFF DIRECTOR. The project director devotes 
AND FUNCTIONS approximately 90 per cent of his time to 

the education extension program. He views 
his job as consisting of two major components; these are 
supervising the project and increasing SEA support for the 
project. 

His most time consuming function is overseeing daily 
operations of the project. He manages the office, allocates anu 
monitors the budget, supervises the staff, maintains bi-weekly 
communication with the field agents, and conducts staff meetings. 

His second major function is to increase SEA support so it 
can continue after federal funding is withdrawn. In the early 
months, the director deliberately maintained a low profile for 
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the project. His strategy was that of proving the project in a 
few areas so that education successes and improvements 
facilitated by the field agents could speak for themselves. More 
re^p.ntly, the director has worked closely with others in the SEA 
to get a firm budget line for the program. 

RETRIEVAL STAFF. Two full-time retrieval specialists, a 
part-time library assistant, and a secretary are the retrieval 
staff. Help from the library assistant was gained when the 
Retrieval-Dissemination Center moved into uhe SEA Professional 
Resource Library in mid-1971. Prior to that time, a staff of 
three managed a small reference collection and fulfilled all 
information requests. 

RETRIEVAL SPECIALISTS. The first retrieval specialist whose 
position is slightly senior, screens all requests and assigns 
request fulfillment responsibility. Both RSs call the field 
agent if clarification is needed, complete official request 
forms, determine how requests will be fulfilled, specify^ 
appropriate descriptors and develop logic when computer searches 
are to be done, locate needed resource materials when locally 
owned books or journals seem useful, contact SEA specialists when 
human resources are requested or seem valuable, screen incoming 
pre-packaged materials and results of computer searches, add 
supplementary materials, and maintain and build the resource 
library collection including the addition of new books and 
materials for the pamphlet file. 

The retrieval specialists, aware that the results of a 
computer search are determined by the logic writing, have 
implemented a set of procedurcr for sharpening this skill. The 
RSs identify and clarify key elements of the request, tentatively 
select appropriate descriptors, evaluate character of descriptors 
using RIE and CUE references, list frequency county, organize 
logic, indicate the use of the update and/or history file, and 
transfer final logic to OTIS Request Form. In addition, the 
computer program is set to cancel the search if it yields more 
than 125 documents. In rewriting these requests, the staff learn 
to use logic more tightly. This seems to have two effects. 
First, the client receives a better focused set of abstracts. 
And second, the staff does not have to be spend as much time 
screening the results of a search. 

Although the retrieval specialists spend most of their time 
in the SFJV, they occasionally visit model innovative programs and 
visit schools with the field agents. These two activities keep 
them in touch with what is happening in the state that others may 
wimt to know about and with the needs and interests of clients. 
In particular, visiting clients with the field agents provides a 
ring of continuity around what a client requests, the written 
request, and the final information product. 

LIBRARY ASSISTANT. The library assistant officially serves 
the project by assuming responsibility for loaning materials from 
the professional resource library. The retrieval specialists 
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often call on the LA to contribute his personal knowledge of 
resources that might help fulfill an information request. 

SECRETARY. The secretary logs all requests when they 
arrive, takes phone requests, assigns number codes, files request 
records by client's name and topic, completes order forms for 
pre-packaged materials, receives these information packets, 
matches packet with request code number, returns packet to' 
retrieval specialist for relevance screening, fulfills microfiche 
orders, xeroxes materials, packages completed requests and adds 
client evaluation form with return envelope, completes final 
logging of request, mails information products, and orders books, 
journals, and other printed matter for the Reference Center 
collection. 



FIELD AGENTS. Oregon has two full-time field agents. One 
has just been Hired to replace an agent, while the other has been 
with the project since it started. They will soon be performing 
similar functions; however, there is always a difference between 
start-up and stable-state activities. 

The first field agents were responsible for initial 
promotion of the service, for getting educators acquainted with 
the new role, for setting up their offices, and for helping 
educators specify their information needs. The new field agent 
joining an established project continues to sell the service, but 
must emphasize getting acquainted with and accepted by his 
region's educators. 

Both the first agents and the newest agent use comparable 
start-up strategies. These include using press announcements, 
visiting district superintendents, determining protocols for 
making building-level contacts, and making presentations at 
Intermediate Education District (lED) office meetings and faculty 
meetings. One agent used a videotape detailing the service as a 
way of increasing knowledge and interest. 

Once the field agents generate enough interest in the 
program that there are individual requests, the job centers on: 
discussing problems with clients, helping clients focus on 
specific problems, sending requests for information to the 
Resource Center, receiving and reading through request 
fulfillment packets, delivering information to clients, assisting 
in the decision-making and implementing phases, managing an 
office, and writing weekly activity reports. 

The agents emphasize the multiplicity of roles they assume. 
Sometimes they are delivers of information, sometimes 
facilitators, sometimes change agents. Different roles seem 
appropriate for different clients. For instance, a researcher in 
the Eugene school system wants information, but does not need 
interpretation. For this client, the field agent is a deliverer. 
A teacher interested in team teaching wants to talk with someone 
who is involved in team teaching. The field agent makes an 
appointment with a teacher in another district who started team 
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teaching two years ago. For the client, the field agent is a 
facilitator. A teacher dissatisfied with the third grade social 
studies program requests information. The agent discusses the 
need, expands the meeting to include teachers from all grades and 
the principal, helps the committee focus on objectives, presents 
alternative social study plans, and is actively involved in the 
adoption of a new school-wide social studies curriculum. For the 
client, the field agent is a change-agent. In all cases, the 
role of the agent is determined by the client's needs. 



PROJECT STATE EDUCATION AGENCY. The retrieval 

ORGANIZATION staff report to the project director. The 
project director, serving also as the 
Director of Instructional Technology, reports to the Associate 
Superintendent of Instructional Services. The Associate 
Superintendent reports to the Deputy Superintendent who reports 
to the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

FIELD. The two field agents are housed in lED offices. One 
is in Lane County and the other is in Umatilla County. As 
regular members of the lED office, the agents report to the head 
of that unit. However, they also report to the project director. 
Dual reporting is the result of a policy that field agents are to 
be perceived as county, rather than state, personnel. The two 
counties get grants from the SEA to pay agents' salaries. 

Prior to the start of this project. Lane County had 
developed a computer facility to service county schools. OTIS 
(Oregon Total Information Service) was the reasonable answer to 
the project's question of "Where do we go for computer searches?" 
CUE and RIE tapes were purchased and a computer system for 
searching these tapes (QUERY) was installed. 



SERVICE Individual request fulfillment is the primary 

service provided by Oregon's model dissemination 
project. Only occasionally are there attempts to provide current 
i>^-»areness materials for clients, and never on a continuing basis. 

Eighty-five per cent of all requests are fulfilled by a 
computer search. Sometimes manual searches through materials at 
the resource center supplement or replace a computer search. 
Anothar way of supplementing CUE and RIE abstracts is use of SEA 
specialists or outside consultants (from the University). Other 
strategies for fulfilling requests are BOCES searches, microfiche 
or paper copy from fiche, PREP Reports, lOX Objectives, and State 
Library journals. Only a small percentage of the results of 
computer searches are saved. The decision to save a copy seem to 
be based on the potential general interest of the topic or the 
quality of the documents. 

Requests continue to come from a broad range of clients. 
Included are members of the Oregon School Board, SEA personnel, 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, curriculum personnel, 
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principals, teachers, and counselors. Recently, this service has 
been made available to students attending a leadership 
conference. 

PLAN OF Oregon is working toward the establishment of a 
GROWTH statewide information network. Early last 

spring the director sent a letter to all lEDs 
soliciting their help in extending the project's coverage area. 
Each lED was invited to send a professional to a three day 
workshop on field agentry. Knowing the best place to start was 
with those most eager to have the service, the director did not 
attempt to bring in the whole state at that time. Two lEDs sent 
two professionals to the training session. Nine lEDs sent one 
professional. Of those who attended one third participate 
vigorously, one third send in half a dozen requests per month, 
and one third are inactive. A follow-up session for these agents 
was held in late August. The director feels additional training 
will generate new enthusiasm as well as better service. 

The director and staff are beginning to solicit the interest 
of non-participating counties. The director estimates twelve new 
lEDs will join the project. This would mean that 25 of the 34 
counties would have part-time f.'.-. . agents. These new 
county-paid agents are being ei: -uraged to take over most of the 
work prasently done by the two state-paid agents, thereby 
enabling the experienced agents time to coordinate and assist the 
regional network of part-time agents. 
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INFORMATION DISSEMINATION PROGRAM 
South Carolina 



^ South Carolina's State Department of Education has long 

promoted the notion of dissemination of information from the SEA 
to the LEAs. However, the program always functioned on an ad hoc 
basis until the present Pilot Program for Information 
Dissemination was funded by oSOE in mid-1970. Today, one wing of 
the sixth floor of the State Department of Education's building 
in downtown Columbia is a beehive of information retrieval and 
dissemination activities. Project management offices, retrieval 
staff offices, and computer facilities are conveniently located 
adjacent to each other. The State Library and University of 
South Carolina, both within a block of the SEA, provide 
additional human and print resources to the project. 

Although the project plans to make the service available to 
the entire state in the near future, it started by providing 
in-depth assistance to two districts. Each of these districts is 
served by a Communication Specialist who lives in the district 
and helps district educators, but who also works closely with the 
retrieval staff in Columbia. After the two target districts had 
been named, all other district superintendents were invited to 
name district representatives (DRs) who would receive enough 
training that they could submit information requests for their 
district educators to the Research Information Section. 



PROJECT STAFF South Carolina's staffing pattern is the 
AND FUNCTIONS most unique of the three model projects. 

The staff is larger and functions are more 

clearly differentiated. 

PROJECT DIRECTOR. The director spends about 20 per cent of 
his time on this project. He feels hirin?> project personnel, 
setting project policy, and working to obtain full state funding 
are the appropriate functions for a c?irector. In determining the 
thrust of the project, he makes sure it stays in line with state 
objectives. T'his makes it easier to integrate the project into a 
state financed program. One way the director has gained 
acceptance of the project is by encouraging the Deputy 
superintendent, the State Superintendent, and even the governor 
to use the Research Information Unit (RIU) when they have 
information needs. As a result, several in-depth papers have 
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been prepared for those who help determine the future funding 
pattern of the project. 

CHIEF SUPERVISOR. Where the project director's functions 
end, the chief supervisor's begin. These include supervising the 
btaff on a day-to-day basis, making sure retrieval is done 
efficiently and ef f e':tively , maintaining conmiunication with the 
two field agents (CSs) , conducting staff meetings, writing 
reports, and developing and updating forms. 

INFORMATION ANALYST. Actual retrifival of information is 
handled by the retrieval staff. A recent reorganization of 
functions has given the Information Analyst (lA) two major tasks. 
Primarily, the lA is the linker between the 64 district 
representatives and the Research Utilization Center. However, 
the lA also handles all information requests tb^t are marked as 
urgent. She uses all resources at hand to fulfill the request 
within a 3-4 day period. 

INFORMATION PROCESSOR. The IP is the human resources 
specialist. All requests that can best be fulfilled by a 
consultant are handled by the IP. She develops a file of 
specialists within the SEA who are willing to provide additional 
assistance for clients and consultants from various institutions 
of higher education who have indicated an interest in working 
with clients on special problems. She acquaints herself with as 
many potential consultants as possible and then is the person who 
contacts them when their help is needed. The IP also researches 
and writes in-depth papers and r-rnpilas state-of-the-art packets 
on topics that seem to have gen.^il interest (such as behavior 
modification workshops and individualized instruction). 

INFORMATION TECHNICIAN. There are two ITs on the project 
staff. One IT fulfill? 11 requecti that require computer 
searches. She writes .^a logic, submits the coded requests for 
computer processing, screens the abstracts that come back from 
the completed search for relevance, and highlights pertinent 
information in the computer printout. The second IT is 
responsible for all requests that can be fulfilled with 
pre-packaged materials such as PREP kits. 

MATERIALS ANALYST. The MA har two functions. First, she 
receives all logged-in requests, reading each, and deciding whau 
kind of search will best fulfill the request. She then routes 
the request to one of the four staff specializing in: human 
resources, computer-based information, pre-packaged materials, or 
urgent searches. She chooses the one type of search that 
cprobably best answer the information need. However, single 
request might be the subjec of several types of searches. For 
instance, the MA might give a request on a new reading program to 
the IP so the SEA reading specialist could be called in for 
guidance. However, the IP may feel there are also valuable 
materials in ERIC. She would then ask the IT to do a computer 
search while she arranges an appointment with the specialist. In 
this case, the IP would screen ERIC abstracts for relevance. 



^Second, the Materials Analyst is responsible for evaluating 
the fugitive' literature that comes to the RIU directly from the 
source or via the SEA. All relevant materials are added to the 
vertical fUe. She also keeps records on all education journals 
Cwho has them, whether they can be borrowed, xeroxed, etc.). 

CLERK-STENO. The Clerk-Steno receives all mail requests 
from the secretary. She logs the requests and assigns code 
numbers. During the time the request is in-house, she keeps a 
current record of its status. She is also responsible for the 
card file of all responses to requests, cataloged by topic. 

HOURLY CLERK. One part-time clerical assistant xeroxes and 
checks out needed books/ journals from the state library. She is 
presently microfilming the copy of all search products for 
Recordak retrieval. The utilization of duplicate searches, as 
shown in the following chart of request processing, attests to 
the value of maintaining a search-product file: 



Original Searches 
Duplicates 
PREP 

A catalog of all requests processed since July, 1970, is sent to 
communication specialists, SEA personnel, and the more active 
DRs. In practice, this list of duplicate previous searches 
becomes a resource of pre-packaged materials that clients can 
order . 

COMMUNICATION SPECIALISTS. South Carolina's two fieW 
agents are called Communication Specialists (CS) . The CS's 
broadly defined functions are: 
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1. To aid district educators in the identification 
of educational information needs; 

2. To prepare and submit information requests to the 
RIU; 

3. To organize and highlight information in the 
completed information packet; 

4. To get the information back to educators; 

5. To he.\p interpret and utilize the research 
information. 



Since the two CSs work in very different parts of the state 
(a northern, rural district with 13,000 pupils and a southern, 
urban district with 60,000 pupils), it is not surprising each 
developed a unique way of presenting the service to the district 
during the start-up period and of serving individual educators 



now. However, it is the communality of their functions that is 
being emphasized here. The comments that follow are based on 
statements made by both agents. 

In the initial months ot the project, the CSs developed new 
contacts in their districts. Both had worked in their districts 
before, but their roles had been different. To gain acceptance 
of the service, the CSs worked with district level 
decisionmakers, principals, and faculties. Slide presentations, 
personal letters, and explanatory booklets were initially used as 
ways of conveying information about the project. Once requests 
started, CSs usually followed this sequence: 

1. Take phone request and set up appointment 
with client; 

2. Meet with client to discuss problem and 
formulate a specific request for information; 

3. Complete RIU request form giving description 

of need, purpose of request, and date information 
is desired; 

4. Send request to the RIU and provide additional 
information about the request, if needed; 

5. Look over information product sent by the RIU 
and reorganize material, when necessary; 

6. Deliver information to client and explain 
contents of packet and possible future steps 
including ordering microfiche 

of documents abstracted in the packet; 

7. Facilitate ordering of fiche and take fiche and 
fiche reader to client, when requested; 

8. Retrieve more information, if needed, 
or help client clarify alternative 
solutions to the problem; 

9. Help client assume responsibility 
for implementation of solution. 

These nine steps center on the important client-oriented 
functions of the field a^c^nt. However, the agent is also 
responsible for managing his office. 



PROJECT STATE EDUCATION AGENCY. The retrieval 

ORGANIZATION staff report to the chief supervisor, who 
reports to the project director. The 
project director, as Director of the Office of Research, reports 
to the Deputy Superintendent. The Deputy reports to the State 
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Superintendent of Education. This organizational structure 
places the project director two reporting steps away from the 
State Superintendent. 

FIELD. The two communication specialists are members of the 
State Department of Education staff. Each has an office in his 
respective district. Each is responsible to both the 
administrative chief of the district and the chief supervisor of 
the RIU. 



SERVICE Individual request fulfillment is the primary 
service offered. However, selective 
dissemination of pre-packaged information is now being 
considered. The retrieval staff emphasizes that these packets 
will not replace the individually negotiated requests that are 
tailored to the client's particular needs. Instead packets on 
topics of importance to a large number of educators in a district 
will be developed and distributed. For instance, a packet on 
drug abuse is being researched. When completed, it will be sent 
to a planning committee that is working to establish a drug 
information program for students. 

One of the communication specialists tried placing journal 
articles (plus a request form for additional information) of 
timely interest in the mail boxes of 26 principals. The service 
was terminated when it failed to generate more than a few 
requests for more information. However, in the future, this 
activity might prove to be a valuable current awareness service 
that regularly delivers information to educators to keep them up 
with recent developments In education. 

Requests are fulfilled at the RIU by a computer search (of 
ERIC and CUE tapes), a manu^*! search of local materials, a call 
to enlist the se'.vices of a consultant, a PREP report, or some 
combination of these resources. Since both communication 
specialists have access to printed materials and some consultants 
in their district, some requests are fulfilled without the 
assistance of the RIU. 

The RIU serves educators at all levels. This includes some 
educators-to-be. For a fixed fee of $15, the RIU will do a 
computer search for education students at the University. These 
requests come from the college or university library to the State 
Library and then to the RIU. Students are encouraged to provide 
their own descriptors. The staff, in this case, does not screen 
abstracts. The entire search printout is returned to the 
student. 



PLAN OF Like the other two pilot projects. South 
GROWTH Carolina is working toward a network of part- 

time or full-time state-funded agents. One 
district has hired a full-time Communication Specialist, the two 



target districts have chosen to fund the CS's position at their 
own expense, and almost a dozen other districts are commiting 
part of a professional to serve as a communication specialist. 
One of the original project-funded communication specialists will 
become an area CS and will direct the activities of the new 
district CSs for the southern half of the state. The other CS is 
unable to move to Columbia to assume responsibility of area CS 
for the northern half of the state, so a new area CS will be 
appointed. Since the position requires knowledge and expertise 
in the program, someone already on the staff will be promoted to 
this new job. 

All new communications specialists will have a minimum of 
one day of training by the staff in Columbia. The area 
specialists will continue to offer assistance and suggest 
additional training. 

The chief supervisor has been working with the library 
science school. South Carolina University, to find ways of 
involving students in the information dissemination project. One 
suggestion now being considered is the establishment of an intern 
program in which library science students would work as 
apprentice retrieval specialists. 



RESEARCH INFORMATION FOR THE EDUCATOR 
TO MEET THE EDUCATIONAL NEEDS OF UTAH'S 
CHILDREN 



Technical Assistance Information Service 
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TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE INFORMATION SERVICE 
Utah 



Offices of the Technical Assistance Information Service 
(TAIS) , as the Utah education extension project is called, 
overlooks Salt Lake City and the surrounding countryside from the 
14th floor of the University Club Building. The Utah State Board 
of Education occupies five floors in this building. That places 
TAIS in the midst of a wealth of human and print resources. 

Utah's project has developed somewhat differently from the 
other two states' projects. Early emphasis was on the 
interpersonal linkage system rather than a retrieval system at 
the state level. The staffing patter..: clearly reflects this 
situation. There are four field agents and one retrieval 
specialist. With a statewide field agent network approaching 
reality, the retrieval specialist is busy acquiring and 
implementing a computer system. 



PROJECT STAFF PROJECT DIRECTOR. The project director 
AND FUNCTIONS spends a maximum of a third of his time 

on this program. Since the staff is small 
and the reference center manager is quite able, the director does 
not devote much of his energy to daily staff supervision. He 
represents the Technical Assistance Project on the Planning 
Council, the Administrative Council, and the Executive Committee. 
He explains TAIS to other SEA personnel, coordinates TAIS with 
other federal programs, assists in the training of new field 
agents, manages the budget, holds monthly staff meetings, helps 
with project reports, and writes proposals. 

The director emphasizes the importance of having the project 
represented on various SEA councils and committees. The 20 per 
cent of his time spent working with these groups helps the 
project in two ways. First it has brought the new service to the 
attention of these SEA officials. Evidence of the interest and 
enthusiasm that has been generated for this project, is the 
support given it by the State Superintendent. He made a policy 
statement that all SEA specialists are to give the project up to 
10 per cent of their time. And second, the director feels having 
the project represented on these councils will facilitate getting 
state funding for TAIS when federal funding is no longer 
available. 



REFERENCE CENTER MANAGER. Although the Utah project plans 
to have local computer search capability in the near future, all 
individualized computer searches have been conducted by BOCES 
(Northern Co''orado Board of Cooperative Educational Services). 
BOCES also supplies the project with many pre-packaged products. 
Extensive use of BOCES has meant the RCM job has developed 
somewhat differently in Utah than in the other two states. The 
RCM is the only retrieval specialist in the state. However, 
since most retrieval is done in Boulder, the RCM has taken over 
most of the daily management of the project. 

When the project started the RCM was responsible for 
developing an information retrieval center (including decisions 
on books, journals, and resource materials to be ordered), for 
setting policies on retrieval issues, and for establishing 
procedures for information retrieval. 

Once the reference center was operational, the tasks of the 
RCM focused on reviewing all requests; sending requests to 
Boulder on BOCES information retrieval forms; screening the 
returned information products; searching local resources to 
supplement BOCES products; supervising the circulation of 
microfiche, the logging of requests, and the mailing of final 
information products; working closely with the field agents; 
receiving and supplying information to SEA personnel; receiving 
and supplying information to USAIL (Utah's individualized 
curriculum writing project); ordering new materials and resources 
for the reference center; writing monthly and quarterly progress 
reports; and assisting with monthly staff meetings. 

SECRETARY. The secretary serves both the project director 
and the reference center manager. Her job includes: recording 
and logging all incoming information requests, recording and 
logging all incoming information packets, packaging and mailing 
all completed searches to field agents (or in some cases to 
clients), pulling all requested microfiche, recording circulation 
of fiche, recording distribution of PREP and NCEC materials, 
typing correspondence, xeroxing, recording project statistics, 
and occasionally taking requests over the phone. 

FIELD AGENTS. As 5n the other two states, the field agents 
in Utah feel there are two different kinds of activities they 
have performed. Early in the project, they were busy meeting 
with superintendents ana principals, obtaining permission to work 
in the schools, distributing flyers about the new service, 
setting up office procedures, and supervising the secretary's 
activities. Now that many educators know about the service, the 
agents spend their time: taking phone requests, meeting with 
clients, negotiating information needs, writing and sending 
requests to the RCM, searching local resources (both print and 
people), scanning returned information products, delivering 
materials to clients, discussing these materials with clients, 
following up to help clients work through problems, loaning fiche 
and fiche readers, managing the office, and traveling (large 



distances between district schools in Utah means an agent often 
spends two hours per day on the road). 

Agents in Utah seem to do more 'local' retrieving than 
agents in other states. The pattern may change once the 
reference center in Utah has computer search capabilities. In 
the meantime, the agents are quite likely to fulfill a request 
from their own supply of PEP kits, PREP kits, or by xeroxing 
abstracts from RIE or CUE. One agent carries multiple copies of 
pre-packaged resource materials in the trunk of his car. He 
finds many general requests can be answered "from the trunk". In 
many cases this material helps the educator focus his concern. 
The field agent then revxsits the client, who now can better 
discuss his problem, and helps him specify the information need. 
The request is fulfilled with additional materials available at 
the regional center office, with human and/or print resources 
available from the Salt Lake City retrieval center, or with a 
computer search by BOCES. 



PROJECT STATE EDUCATION AGENCY. The reference 

ORGANIZATION center manager reports to the project 

director. The project director, who is 
also the State Coordinator for Title III, reports to the Deputy 
Superintendent of the Office of Instruction Services. The Deputy 
Superintendent reports to the State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

FIELD. In Utah all money for education is collected on a 
state, rather than local, basis. Each district is entitled to a 
certain number of personnel credits (district units or DUs) 
determined by pupil enrollment figures. Superintendents often 
combine DUs to get specialists and some expensive materials. To 
facilitate the sharing of these resources, the specialists and 
equipment become part of a regional center. Each center serves 
several districts. 

When TAIS was funded, the director decided the field agents 
would operate from these regional centers. There are now three 
project-funded field agents, and a fourth agent who is funded by 
a regional center. Two of the field agents are specialists in 
their centers. They report to the regional center's directors 
and to the project director. The other two field agents are 
directors of their regional centers. They report to the project 
director. One of these directors found it difficult to be both 
regional center director and active field agent. To solve the 
dilemma, he hired an assistant director. Now each are half field 
agent and half director. One specializes in elementary school 
educators and the other in secondary school educators. 

The fielc^ agents seem to maintain a fairly delicate balance 
between regional orientation and state orientation. All four 
centers are completely autonomous. For instance, all fiscal 
decisions reside with the RC. This autonomy is viewed favorably 



by TAIS since it does not want to operate as a state imposed 
project. However, the field agent represent*^ the SEA's position 
on certain programs and curricula. 



SERVICES Individual request fulfillment is the one 

statewide service provided. However, one of 
the field agents often takes xeroxed materials *in a box^ and 
leaves them in a school faculty lounge. This unsolicited 
distribution of general interest information is a kind of 
non- institutionalized current awareness service. 

Requests can be fulfilled in several ways. TAIS uses the 
pre-packaged materials from Boulder to fulfill many information 
needs. PET (Packet of Educational Topics), CAT (Catalog of 
Computerized Searches), and CAP (Current Awareness Profiles) are 
all available with one week turn around time. Of these three, 
CAP has the potential for being a continuing current awareness 
service. It is a quarterly review of the most recent ERIC 
reports in abstract form. Subscribers receive updated profiles 
(on any of 30 topics) four times a year. However, TAIS presently 
IS using the profiles to fulfill specific requests. The client 
does not continue receiving currently issued profiles. 

Other packaged or locally available materials that are used 
to fulfill requests are PREP (Putting Research into Educational 
Practice), microfiche, and summaries of materials and programs 
from the regional labs. 

SID (Search in Depth) is the Boulder service for 
individualized computer searches. A SID takes two to three 
weeks. Other individualized searches include use of SEA 
specialists and print materials available in the resource center. 

All services are used by a wide range of educators. 
Requests come from superintendents, principals, teachers, 
specialists, and coordinating directors. 



PLAN OF Expansion of Utah's TAIS will involve two 
GROWTH types of activities. First, 25 rural districts 

are in the process of appointing field agents. 
These new agents, most of whom will devote only a portion of 
their professional time to the dissemination project, will go 
through training. The full-time agents will become trainers and 
coordinators. Less of their time will be spent working with 
clients. Instead, they will help the 25 new agents to develop 
their skills. 

The second aspect of the expansion deals with information 
resources. Regional centers will begin developing their own 
print and human resources. Agents will be encouraged to rely on 
their own materials when possible. In-depth computer searches 
will continue to be coordinated by the reference center manager. 
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SITE-PROPOSED SELECTION CRITERIA AND TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 



During our site visits, we observed how the projects 
operated, how the staff functioned, what kinds of services were 
provided, and how expansion would effect the project. Our 
conversations with the three staffs had two additional 
objectives. We asked what selection criteria they felt should be 
used in choosing new project directors, retrieval specialists, 
and field agents for the next wave of federally funded education 
extension projects. We also asked what training requirements 
there should be for these new project personnel. 

Without exception, the answers we got from the staff 
indicated a great deal of prior thought and consideration of 
these issues. Certain comments like "previous experience in 
state agency" (project director) or "strong self-concept" (field 
agent) were heard many times. Other comments like "be a 
self-starter" (field agent) or "have good interpersonal skills" 
(retrieval specialist) were only mentioned once. However, it is 
by pulling together all suggestions that we have a fairly 
comprehensive set of selection criteria and training 
requirements. 

We organized these site-generated responses by role. Then 
within each role, we grouped together the selection criteria and 
the training requirements. Within selection criteria we made 
distinctions between comments that pertained to: 

1. Personality, attitude, and professionalism 
and comments that pertained to: 

2 . Education , experience , knowledge , and skill . 

Within training requirements we differentiated between 
content-related and format-related comments. 
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SELECTION CRITERIA 



1, Personality, Attitude, Professionalism 



Project director should: 

- have a strong self -concept 

- be able to handle new ideas 

- be charismatic (if start-up director) 

- be a manager (if steady-state director) 

- be able to make decisions 

- consider the project worthwhile 

- believe the project should eventually be state funded 

- be flexible (in pushing own ideas, in method of 
operating, etc) 

2, Education, Experience, Knowledge, Skill 

Project director should: 

- have good interpersonal skills 

- have administrative skills 

- have had experience in state agency 

- be able to put project into mainstream of SEA 
activities 

- be aware of state objective and goals 

- be able to set policy that keeps project in tunc with 
state goals 

- be able to sell a concept, make others believe in 
project 



TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 



1 • Content 



Project director needs OVERVIEW OF: 

- the relationship between information dissemination 
and the change process in education 

- project — what it is all about and i^cre it is going 

- roles — what retrieval staff will do 

— \Aiat field agents will do 

- what is being done in educational research (e,g, what 
regional labs are doing) 



Project director needs to know HOW TO: 

- sell the project (will know the project if has some 
"hands on" experience) 

- keep the group morale high 

- work with computer consultants (if going to have in- 
house computer capability) 

- work with budgets 

- conduct own evaluation 

2. Training Format 

Project director can profit from: 

- lectures 

- experience (with computer searches) 

- simulations (of field agent-client negotiation) 

- visit on-going project 

SELECTION CRITERIA 

1. Personality, Attitude, Professionalism 

Retrieval specialist should: 

- be a facilitator 

- be responsive to others 

- be flexible 

- be open to new ideas , new ways of finding 
information, new ways of packaging 
information 

- be willing to visit model programs and projects 

- be willing to visit clients with agents 

2. Education, Experience, Knowledge, Skill 

Retrieval specialist should: 

- have a BA if retrieving print or human resources 

- have a MA if synthesizing research or supervising 
staff 

- have interest, knowledge, and background in education 

- understand the retrieval field (although specific 
retrieval skills can be taught) 

- be able to sell the service 

- have good interpersonal skills 

- know state resources (materials and people) 
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TRAINING REQUIRET-IENTS 



1 . Content 



Retrie/al specialist needs OVERVIEW OF: 

- relationship between infortaation dissemination 
and the change process in education 

- scope of services of project 

- field agent's job 

- retrieval staff's job (including implications 
of working within SEA's bureaucracy) 

- ERIC> regional labs, education research 

Retrieval specialist needs to know HOW TO: 

- use ERIC (including abstracts, abstracting 
irregulariries, acquisition irregular'^.ties) 

- write logic 

- work with computer (including computer consultants) 

- seek out and use new resources 

- use forms (know which forms to use) 

- keep files (know what kinds of files to keep) 

- attractively package materials 

- use microforms and microform equipment (microfiche 
readers, reader/printers, f iche-to-f iche reproducers, 
inicrotilmers, etc. ; 

- negotiate phone requests 

2. Training Format 

Retrieval specialist can profit from: 

- lectures 

- experience writing logic, completing forms, etc. 

- visit to established project site 

SELECTION CRITERIA 



1. Personality, Attitude, Professionalism 

Field agent should: 

- have a strong self-concept 

- have a high energy level 



- relate well to people 

- be empathetic 

- be a self-starter 

- be able to maintain confidences 

- be willing to perform a job that has little 
glory and few rewards 

- be flexible in ways of thinking about problems 

- have service attitude 

- have non- threatening attitude 

- be part public relations man and part salesman 

- be willing to tolerate loneliness 

- be strong, but not overbearing 

- have a positive attitude about value of research 

- be supportive 

- be conscientious 

2. Education, Experience, Knowledge, Skills 

Field agent should: 

- have good listening skills 

- have good intejrviewing skills 

- have good techniques in group processes 

- be an ex-teacher and/or ex-administrator 

- know county educators 

- be knowledgable about county schools, school systems, 
and classroom problems 

- be able to make people believe in program 

- have at least a BA 

TRAINING REQUIREMENTS 
1 • Content 



Field agent needs OVERVIEW OF: 

- history of education information dissemination 
efforts 

- change in education, highlighting use of validated 
materials 

- research in education (e.g. regional labs) 

- scope of this project 

- role of retrieval staff 

- role of field agent (how Le extends the dissemination 
outreach efforts) 
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- national perspective on new developments (alert 
agents to need to learn the state view on where 
education is going, what changes the state is likely 
to support) 



Field agent needs to know HOW TO: 

(managerial skills) 

- set up office 

- run office 

- keep budget 

- keep meaningful files 

(retrieval skills) 

- use ERIC 

- use thesaurus 

- make out retrieval forms 

- retrieve documents 

(agentry skills) 

- gain entre at different schcol personnel 
levels 

- explain research to others 

- sell (be persuasive) , but not oversell 

- strategies for relating to educators at different 
personnel levels 

- strategies for terminating FA/client relationship 

- arrange workshops to bring together SEA specialists 
and school personnel 

- make client confident 

- present service to the area (presentations, 
videotape, etc. ) 

- transform documents (transformation process) 

- implement programs 

- repackage materials from retrieval staff 

- diagnose problems 

- ask questions (the art of asking questions) 

- know what to do when someone asks you to find 
information on 'how to fire a superintendent' 

• - negotiate 

- set up territory (what time of day to go out, 
what to do, what to say, who to say it to, etc.) 

- handle early '►"equests 

- strategies for surviving the first year: 

don't say you are panacea for all 
problems 

don't overcommit self to any single 
idea or innovation 

always get self out of problem so if 
material fails, you don't 
watch out for power structure, (try 
to use it to your advantage) 



Training Format 



Field agent can profit from: 

- lectures 

- simulations 

- videotape to show: 

what other FAs have done 
how they set it up 
some of their experiences 
examples of rapport building 
examples of what worked 
examples of what didn't work 
how to get into a building 

- workshops with 3 people to work on 
negotiation skills (one field agent, 
one client, and one observer) 

- experience with a computer search 

- work in field with experienced FA 
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IV. RECOMMENDED MODELS 



Productive synergy in the resource system and the client 
system will ultimately require most of the 18 interventions 
discussed in Section II. However, recalling the distinction made 
on page 19 between first-phase and later interventions, we 
recommend a sequence of initiatives (federal, state, etc.) that 
will achieve the following: 

1. First, establishment of full linkage between the 
resource system and the client system. This will 
probably n re, in each state or region, several 
related linkage-system interventions. 

2. Then, since the backlog of validated R&D exceeds 
the client system's capacity for immediate 
ijiplementation, we next recommend interventions 
in the client system rather than the resource 
system. Sometimes using direct initiative, 
sometimes using concept papers (like the 
effective early Burchinal and Clemens peepers 

on dissemination and articulation) combined 
with seed money grants, a sponsor should seek 
adequate field trials for interventions in the 
set //4 through #9. 

3. Finally, the slow, frustrating task of improving 
the relevance and quality of educational R&D 
should receive greatest attention. Using its 
considerable prerogative in this area, the National 
Institute of Education should seek adequate field 
trd'-^ls for interventions in the set #1 through #3. 

Therefore, the five interventions we recommend in this report 
all focus on the linkage system. The first three models emphasize 
individual fulfillment of knowledge requirements: 



MODEL 1. A central reference facility fulfills individual 
requests received from clients by mail and by 
^^ho^line" telephone. Clients deal only with 
reference staff. There is no field staff. 
Availability of services is publicized by brochures, 
bulletin board announcements, etc. A supply of 
request forms is available in every school and 
district office. Clients receive response (an 
information package) by mail. 

MODEL 2. Basically the same configuration as #1, but with 
some field liaison. State education agency 
consultants and their counterparts in larger 
districts attend training sessions that familiarize 
them with the service. In their field contacts, 
they publicize the service, clarify its scope, 
and accept information requests from clients. 
Most clients, after being apprised of the service 
by consultants, use normal mail and hotline request 
channels. Except when a consultant asks to 
communicate the response back to the client 
himself, the reference facility fulfills requests 
by mail. 

MODEL 3. The central reference facility has little client 

contact. Instead, a staff of field agents receives 
requests, forwards them to the reference facility, 
receives packaged responses back from the facility, 
conveys responses to clients, and follows up later 
to determine adequacy of the information. 

3A. Each field agent is responsible for several 
hundred educators across many schools and possibly 
more than one district. 

3B. Each field agent coordinates a team of part-time 
agents (educators in schools and district offices). 
The full-time field agent has little client contact 
but monitors the flow of requests and responses. In 
important or delicate situations, the full-tiTie agent 
meets with clients personally. 

3C. In a test of "saturation service," the field 
agent is available full-time to no more than one 
hundred educators in a few schools. Painstaking 
request fulfillment and thorough follow-ups 
distinguish this model from 3A. 

In each of the above models, requests are processed individually 
and responses are packaged individually. The reference facility 
does not prepare many syntheses, reviews, state-of-the-art papers, 
or bibliographies. Appropriate titles from PREP, PET, etc., are 
included in individual packages but are not distributed on a 
mailing-list basis. 
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The final two models emphasize group fulfillment of knowledge 
requirements, to achieve economies of scale: 



MODEL 4. The central facility combines reference and publication 
capability. Current needs of clients are monitored 
through SEA and LEA sources and by field surveys. 
There is no field staff to receive requests nor to 
convey responses back to clients. Instead, the 
reference facility deals with high-frequency and high- 
priority needs by publishing targeted information 
briefs. These briefs, more succinct than PREP or PET, 
are in looseleaf format. Targeting is clearly 
indicated on each brief (e.g., "FOR: Elementary 
Reading Teachers"). In terms of response specificity, 
the information briefs are not as specific to clients' 
needs as the individual responses of the first three 
models. However, they are closer to the local needs 
than either PREP or PET. Each brief begins with the 
statement of a problem or question, presents an 
overview of possible answers or alternatives, and 
concludes with action steps for securing additional 
information from the reference facility. Additional 
information, supplied upon request, is largely PREP, 
PET, and similar material. Whenever possible, each 
brief occupies no more than a single sheet of paper, 
so that the state agency can publish several thousand 
copies for distribution to district offices and 
schools. 

MODEL 5. The central facility monitors high-frequency and high- 
priority needs as in #4, but group response takes the 
form of audiovisual media packages and "happenings." 
When a topic has been chosen for group response, the 
reference staff prepares the "message" while a media 
specialist arranges for the proper "medium." In each 
case the proper medium depends upon the target audience 
and the local media environment. In states that have 
excellent communication networks for education (e.g„, 
New York) , it is proper to designate certain days and 
hours for a "Problem Roundtable" progiam on radio, 
public broadcast television, cable television, ITFS, 
etc. Two-way "talkback" networks are used to conduct 
statewide mini-workshops. Some of these become 
face-to-face workshops at the local level. In other 
cases the real-time communication network is not 
adequate, and the media specialist chooses to produce 
an audio cassette, a videotape or video cartridge, a 
brief film or filmstrip, etc., for targeted 
distribution to district offices and schools. National 
audiovisual resources, coordinated by NICEM and the 
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National Audiovisual Center, are used whenever 
appropriate to supplement state-level prouuction. 
Like print packages in the fourth model, media packages 
always conclude with action steps for securing 
additional information from the reference facility • 

These final two models are founded on the premise that, if an 
information need is expressed by a certain proportion of educators 
in a given category, then the information response will be useful 
to a large proportion of educators in that category, including 
educators who never make individual requests, A group response 
targeted to the entire category of educators can achieve a 
desirable economy of scale. 

It is important to distinguish #4 from a publishing house and 
#5 from a media production studio. Both models involve the 
preparation of group responses to specific information needs. The 
group response serves as an overview of possible solutions or 
alternatives. When the response is successfully prepared, each 
person in the target group feels it was intended for him 
personally, and he takes steps to act upon the content of the 
response. 



SUMMARY OF THE FIVE MODELS although quite different from each 

other, all five models are 
information processing systems. They can be characterized on the 
basis of input, throughput, and output. In the following summary, 
major aspects of each model are emphasized. Minor aspects appear 
in parentheses. 

MODEL 1. INPUT. Individual request direct from client via 
mail and hotline. 

PROCESS. Search, package. 

OUTPUT. Individual response direct to client via mail. 



MODEL 2. INPUT. Individual request direct from client via 

mail and hotline. (Request sometimes relayed by SEA 
or LEA consultant who has encouraged client to use 
the service.) 

PROCESS. Search, package. 

OUTPUT. Individual response direct to client via mail. 
(Response sometimes conveyed to client by consultant.) 



MODEL 3. 



INPUT. Individual request relayed by field agent, who 
also helps client clarify request. (Request sometimes 
submitted directly by client, via mail or hotline.) 



PROCESS. Search, package. 



OUTPUT. Individual response relayed by field agent, 
who helps client interpret output and follows up co 
determine adequacy of information. 



MODEL 4. INPUT. Request patterns, but not individual requests, 
are ascertained from SEA or lEA sources, as well as 
field surveys. High-frequency and high-priority needs 
are identified. 

PROCESS. Search, transform, publish. 

OUTPUT. Group response targeted on group of educators, 
contains provision for securing additional information. 

MODEL 5. INPUT. Same as #4. 

PROCESS. Search, transform, produce or secure 
audiovisual media response. 

OUTPUT. Group response, media package or media 
"happening," contains provision for securing additional 
information. 



PERSONNEL ROLES The following personnel roles are implicated 

by the five models: 



1. 


Project director 


2. 


Reference specialist 


3. 


Editor/publications specialist 


4. 


Media specialist 


5. 


Field agent 


(6. 


SEA-LEA consultant) 



Our visits to the Pilot States, together with the Sieber evaluation 
reports and other literature, cause us to delineate and distinguish 
the personnel roles as follows: 

1. PROJECT DIRECTOR. Reports directly to the chief state 
school officer or his deputy. Is responsible for 
overall conduct of project, including personnel 
decisions, space/facility decisions, budget decisions, 
etc. With advice and consent of chief state school 
officer, sets policy for project and prepares annual 
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statement of objectives and activities. May be 
required to explain and defend project to the state 
school board or legislature. Devotes considerable time 
and energy lo securing stable support for the project, 
both in the state agency and in school districts. Works 
with district superintendents to arrange for provision 
of services to their districts. Monitors and interprets 
federal activities in the information/dissemination 
area for the benefit of his state. Writes some proposals 
for federal support and assists others in writing 
proposals related to project. Is generally but not 
specifically familiar with all technical processes in 
the project. Devotes up to 25 per cent of his time to 
the project. 

2. PROJECT MANAGER. Reporting to the director, the project 
manager is responsible for daily operation of the 
project, including office management, supervision of 
central and field personnel, routine operating 
expenditure, routine SEA and LEA liaison. Is quite 
familiar with all central and field operations. Accepts 
delegated functions from the director, such as personnel 
decisions and budget planning. Takes over from the 
director when arrangements with school districts approach 
operational status. Judges appropriable level of effort 
for request fulfillment and other tasks. Establishes 
and maintains various record-keeping systems. Devotes 
essentially full-time to the project. 

3. PRINT RESOURCES SPECIALIST. Reporting to the project 
manager, the print resources specialist is one of two 
reference specialists in the central office. Receives 
requests, formulates a manual or computer search, 
conducts or delegates the actual search, screens output, 
and packages individual responses for clients. 
Understands the organization of educational literal ture, 
including indexing systeruS like the ERIC Thesaurus, 
Prepares "search logic" for a multi-term coordinate 
search of ERIC files. Assembles and maintains a 
collection of useful "fugitive materials" to include in 
response packages. Maintains a file of previous search 
results, under appropriate topic headings, to avoid 
duplicative searches. 

4. HUMAN RESOURCES SPECIALIST. Reporting to the project 
manager, the human resources specialist receives 
requests, identifies consultants and other human 
resources in the SEA, colleges and universities, school 
districts, private industry, and other organizations. 
From these people, obtains information and secures 
services on behalf of clients. Develops and maintains 
a file of human resources according to topics of 
information need. Organizes small meetings to bring 
human resources face-to-face with clients. Understands 
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and adapts to SEA and LEA protocol for using consultants. 
Maintains a file of exemplary sites in the state that 
clients can visit to observe innovative programs. 

5. EDITOR/PUBLICATIONS SPECIALIST. Reporting to the project 
manager, prepares information briefs on topics associated 
with high-frequency and high-priority of information 
need. Is able to read and interpret educational 
literature ranging from primary research papers to 
political/legal statements, capturing the essence of a 
topic's literature in an information brisf. Prepares 
copy, arranges for graphics, typesetting, and publication. 
Arranges for distribution of information briefs through 
school district offices and schools. Assembles back-up 
materials on the topic of each brief, prepares packages 
consisting of PREP, PET, and other materials for clients 
who request further information after reading the brief. 
Assumes some responsibility for evaluation of usefulness 
of briefs and assessment of information needs of 
designated target audiences. 

6. MEDIA SPECIALIST. Reporting to the project manager, 
prepares nonprint responses on topics associated with 
high-frequency and high-priority of information need. 
Not responsible for primary content of response, but 
responsible for selection of medium or channel, 
production of response, and follow-up evaluation of 
effectiveness. Chooses among real-time communication 
channels (such as radio and ITFS) and among buffered 
channels (such as audio cassettes and videotapes). Is 
cognizant of audiovisual resources available nationally; 
uses available resources in lieu of local production 
whenever possible. Establishes liaison with audiovisual 
building coordinators to ease hardware problems. 
Publicizes media packages and "happenings," arranges for 
maximum exposure within each target audience. 

?• FIELD AGENT. Reporting to the project manager, the field 
agent is responsible for direct input/output 
communication with clients in a particular area. 
Establishes and maintains a local office where clients 
can telephone requests or leave messages. Establishes 
a small local collection of most useful reference 
materials, including reprints and packages like PREP that 
can be given to clients. Publicizes service throughout 
area by distributing brochures, attending faculty 
meetings, making presentations, etc. Works with 
individual client by discussing and clarifying problems, 
relaying a search request to the reference facility, 
conveying the response to the client, interpreting and 
discussing the information, and following up later to 
determine further client needs. To a limited extent, 
participates in actual program planning, comtnittee 



organization^ etc., but withdraws from such activity when 
clients have as much information as can be provided. May 
be responsible for coordinating a team of part-time 
agents assigned to individual district offices and 
schools. Maintains records of all transactions. 
Maintains a file of local resources to which clients can 
in some cases be referred. 
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V. SELECTION CRITERIA 



For each role identified above, we compiled a list of 
associated functions. There were several sources of information 
for this activity, but particularly notes made by Stanford-SDC 
staff during field visits to the three pilot state extension 
programs. In these visits the pilot state personnel were asked to 
describe their current roles and functions; their comments were 
extremely helpful. Other sources of relevant information were 
earlier reports — for example, the evaluation reports by Sieber 
et al. an^ interim project reports prepared by the pilot 
programs, describing program operations and responsibilities. 

After the list of functions was prepared for each role, each 
function was analyzed to estimate how essential it would be that a 
person filling the position be highly competent in the particular 
skill area. For each of the skill areas considered most 
essential, a judgment was then made that reasonable competence: 

1. must be an entry requirement; 

2. need not be an entry requirement, could be 
taught in a preservice training course of 
about two weeks' duration; 

3. need not be an entry requirement, could be 
learned on the job within a reasonable period 
of time. 

A minimum set of entry requirements consists of qualifications 
related to previous position (for example, in the case of Project 
Director), skills that are prerequisite to successful training, 
and fairly basic behavior traits which, though possibly trainable, 
would require an unrealistically long training period (e.g., 
"ability to present ideas clearly and convincingly'*). 

Previous positions, prerequisite skill areas, and basic 
traits designated as entry reqttirements constitute suitable 
selection criteria for recruiting individuals to fill positions in 
the new extension programs. Because most of these new programs 
must be created essentially from the ground up, we advocate more 
stringent selection criteria than would probably apply if 
personnel were being hired for well-established programs. 
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Candidates for positions in the new programs should already have 
many of the basic skills required, so that they can operate 
effectively almost from the first day they are brought into the 
programs. 

For example, it is felt that the Project Director must have 
had experience in management of educational programs and must 
already occupy a senior administrative position. Similarly, the 
Print Resources Specialist must already be familiar with basic 
procedures for acquiring, storing, and retrieving print materials, 
although he or she can be trained in the more specific operational 
procedures associated with the extension programs. 



PPOJECT DIRECTOR 



A. SELECTION CRITERIA AND METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY 



1. From the time the Director is given responsibility for the 
Education Extension Services Project (EESP) , he should occupy 
a senior administrative position and should report directly 
to the Chief State School Officer or his deputy. Thus a 
candidate for this position should already hold a position 

of equal or nearly equal status and responsibility in a 
state education agency, a large school district, or other 
appropriate agency. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Records and credentials, 
including employment data and letters of reference, etc. 

2. The candidate must have experience in program management; 
this should be in the field of education but need not 
necessarily involve a project similar to the EESP. This 
requirement is closely related to the first criterion 
above . 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Records ind credentials, 
including employment data and letter^, of reference. 

3. An advanced academic degree is normally essential. The only 
exception might be if a candidate lacking an advanced degree 
had established a particularly strong reputation in the 
state for educational leadership. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Transcripts and other 
academic records. 

4. The candidate must have a forceful personality and an 
ability to present his ideas in a positive, convincing 
manner to key decision-makers (e.g., CSSO, state law-makers, 
etc.) . 
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METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Behavior of candidate 
in face-to-face interview (how well does he sell himself and 
his ideas for the project); record of successes in prior 
positions and projects requiring simi^rr skills, as 
determined by reference checks and selr-report . 

5. The candidate must be able to demonstrate that he maintains 

a broad awareness of critical trends in budgeting allocations, 
program priorities, and political and technical develot/.'n?nts 
at the federal, state, regional, and local levels that might 
impinge on the successful maintenance and growth of the 
program(s) for which he has administrative responsibility • 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Candidate's responses 
during interview when asked what forces he believes have the 
greatest impact on programs he is currently managing or has 
previously managed. Responses should be judged in terms of 
the variety, scope, depth of analysis, and internal 
consistency of factors mentioned by the candidate. Note 
should be taken on the candidate's awareness of recent 
developments known to the interviewer, e.g., recent 
legislation. 

6. Because the EESP is not (initially) an on-going program, it 
is highly desirable that the candidate shov evidence of 
having previous experience in starting a new program of 
significant size, as opposed to simply maintaining 
established programs. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records, 
reports, and other evidence provided by the candidate and 
verified by reference checks. Size and complexity of 
projects previously initiated by the candidate should be 
determined. 

7. Evidence of candidate's ability to identify funding sources 
and obtain support, including ability to write proposals for 
project funding, or at least to supervise such efforts, is 
desirable, though not essential. Such experience will 
strengthen the Director's ability to maintain funding 
continuity and growth for the EESP. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Specific examples of 
prior successful proposals or other fund-raising efforts 
by the candidate. 

8. Prior experience in some field related to information 
retrieval and/or dissemination is desirable but not 
essential. 



METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records, 
reports, and other evidence provided by the candidate and 
verified by reference checks. 
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B. POOLS FROM WHICH CANDIDATES MIGHT BE RECRUITED 



1 • Administrators already at the appropriate management level 
in the State Education Agency concerned, whose present 
responsibilities can be adjusted to allow them to take on 
the EESP Director position for a suitable fraction of their 
time, e.g., one-fourth time, 

2. Administrators at slightly lower levels in the State 

Education Agency concerned, or in other education agencies. 

PROJECT MANAGER 
1 

A. SELECTION CRITERIA AND METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY 

!• The candidate ipust show evidence that he has b^:dic 

management J>ki31s. These include the ability to handle 
personnel matters (maintaining staff morale; determining 
personnel need-,; recoiranending new hires, promotions, and 
disciplinary actions to the iJirector) ; and to provide 
monitoring and quality-control of project schedules and 
budgetary actions (e.g., making frequent checks of project 
progress against schedules and projected expenditures; 

oving day-to-day expenditures within an overall budget 
plan) . 

METHODS OF DETERMl.NiNG SUITABILITY: Employment records and 
letter*? of reference showing prior successful employment in 
a mar ^ement capacity; this experience need not have 
involved a large staff, but should give evidence of 
candidate's ability to assume operational responsibility for 
personnel and budgetary management as well as technical 
management . 

2. It is highly desirable that the candidate have some 
familiarity with the field of information/materials 
gathering anc^ dissemination. This experience might be in 
the context of library work, computer-based retrieval 
methodology, or other information-processing applications. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILl . : Employment records and 
reference checks showing prior experience in jobs related to 
information gathering and dissemination. Transcripts 
showing academic training in relevant subject areas. 

3. Some knowledge of the operations of public school systems is 
desirable, so that the candidate can interact effectively in 
matters involving district protocols and coordination with 
district staff members, and can better evaluate the problems 

ERIC 
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and performance of the field agents who must work with the 
districts. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records and 
reference checks showln?^ prior work experience in a public 
school system or other agency having close contacts with 
schools. Transcripts showing academic training related to 
school organization and operations. Statements or questions 
by the candidate during an interview that indicate ""areness 
of central issues in working with school systems. 

4. An advanced academic degree is normally essential; an 
exception may be made if the candidate has a particularly 
strong managerial and technical background. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Transcripts and other 
academic records. 

5. Because the Project Manager must represent the project in 
interactions with districts, and must provide guidance and 
reinforcement to his own project personnel, the candidate 
should have basic social skills, e.g., he should be 
reasonably friendly and outgoing, and able to communicate 
effectively with others. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Candidate's apparent 
enthusiasm and self-presence during the face-to-face 
interview. Appraisals by t'^e candidate's former supervisors. 

B. POOLS FROM WHICH CANDIDATES MIGHT BE RECRUITED 



1 . Present or former librarians who have had managerial 
responsibility (i.e., who have supervised other personnel 
and have been required to make day-to-day budget, personnel, 
and scheduling decisions) . Preferably this experience would 
be in public schools, but could be in a university setting, 
a public library^ or a research institution. 

2. Individuals with managerial experience in a school system, 
but rot specifically in a library context. Examples might 
be former heads of small curriculum-development projects, 
resource centers, dissemination projects, or research 
projects. 



PRINT RESOURCES SPECIALIST 



SELECTION CRITERIA AND METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY 



The candidate must understand and be able to apply 
procedures for acquiring and indexing print-related 
information and materials. This competency need not be in 
the area of educational materials, specifically, but a 
knowledge of basic methodology is essential* 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records 
showing that the candidate now holds or has held a position 
requiring the desired skills. Alternatively, academic 
transcripts showing successful completion of appropriate 
library-related or other information-processing coursework. 
A third method would be the administration of a brief test 
and/or performance measure requiring the candidate to 
demonstrate appropriate skills and knowledge. 

The candidate should have a general knowledge of document 
surrogation systems and their use (e.g., procedures for 
using a thesaurus or other reference source to designate 
appropriate descriptors for desired information and 
materials). It is not necessary, however, that the 
candidate be familiar with a specific set of descriptors or 
reference sources (e.g., ERIC) since these can be acquired 
during preservice or inservice training. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Evidence of prior 
employment in positions requiring comparable knowledge; 
transcripts sl.owing suitable academic training; tests or 
performance measures administered as a screening procedure. 

The candidate must be familiar with procedures for performing 
manual searches of literature and reference sources. 
Knowledge of procedures used in computer-based literature 
searches is highly desirable but not an essential entry 
skill. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Evidence of prior 
employment in positions requiring comparable knowledge; 
transcripts showing suitable academic training; tests or 
performance measures administered as a screening procedure 

Some entry knowledge of the general field of education, and 
of the organization of educational literature, is essential 
if the candidate is to become effective in the job soon after 
being hired. It is not necessary, however, that he be 
intimately familiar with specific reference sources such as 
the EDUCATION INDEX, ERIC, etc. 



METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records and 
letters of reference showing experience in education-related 
positions; evidence of work experience requiring knowledge 
of educational materials and literature; transcripts showing 
relevant academic training* 



POOLS FROM WHICH CANDIDATES MIGHT BE RECRUITED 



Present or former librarians with recent experience in 
schools, universities, or research institutions* 

Individuals with recent academic training in library sciences, 
information management, or computer-based information 
retrieval techniques. 



HWIAN RESOURCES SPECIALIST 



SELECTION CRITERIA AND METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY 

The Candida.^ should have general familiarity with the 
practical operations of public school systems and at least 
a superficial knowledge of many of tho educational issues 
likely to be of interest to school personnel. A broad scope 
of knowledge and interest is more important- than in-depth 
expertise in a single aspect of educational theory or 
practice. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records 
showing prior work experience that would have brought the 
candidate into contact with a wide variety of school problems 
and operations. Statements during the interview that 
demonstrate to the interviewer the candidate's familiarity 
with many issues of interest to practicing educators. 

It is desirable that the candidate already know some 
specialists and consultants in the state who have expertise 
in a variety of different educational fields. He should also 
know about some of the sites in the state that have exemplary 
programs. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records 
showing work experience that would have required comparable 
knowledge. Candidate's ability during the interview to 
answer questions about knov7ledgeable specialists, resource 
persons, and exemplary sites relevant to several key 
educational issues raised by the interviewer. 
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3. The candidate must be able to motivate educational 
specialists to provide services to the LEA's. He must be 
able to express the need for the specialist's participation 
as cogently as possible and should know how to make that 
participation attractive. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILirf: The candidati's ability 
to present ideas persuasively during the interview. 
Employment records and letters of reference showing previous 
experience as a coordinator of human resources. 

4. Since the human resources specialist will be responsible for 
arranging and facilitating meetings between experts and 
clients, he must be skilled in small group dynamics. He 
should be able to put people at their ease and aid in the 
communication between them. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Candidate's behavior 
during face to-face interview. References from former 
supervisors on candidate's social skills. 

B. POOLS FROM WHICH CANDIDATES MIGHT BE RECRUITED 



1. Individuals presently or recently holding positions requiring 
coordination of human resources. 

2. Individuals presently or recently holding positions in the 
SEA that involve extensive contact with or knowledge of 
educational experts, both within the agency and outside of 
it. 



EDITOR/PUBLICATIONS SPECIALIST 



A. SELECTION CRITERIA AND METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY 

1. The candidate must have a sufficient grasp of the overall 
field of education to be able to identify trends in the 
pattern of requests for different types of information; 
i.e., he must be able to recognize common themes and 
issues underlying specific requests , in order to identify 
issues associated with high-frequency and high-priority 
information needs. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records 
showing prior experience in jobs exposing the candidate to 
a wide range of educational literature , including materials 
relating to recent educational developments and resources. 
Transcripts and other records shewing academic training 
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that involved studies of literature on a wide range of 
educational topics* 

2. The candidate must understand educational concepts and 
terminology and be able to identify and summarize key issues 
of a given topic in concise terms. This understanding must 
encompass all levels of complexity, from primary research 
papers to political-legal documents, for the synthesis of 
topical issues. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records and 
letters of reference indicating experience and ability in 
information analysis, specifically in education. Transcripts 
and other records showing academic training in educational 
theory. 

3. Since one of the primary duties of this position is the 
production of short information briefs, the candidate must 
possess well-developed writing skills that enable him to 
express ideas clearly and succinctly. 

METHODS 07 DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records and 
letters of reference showi'i^, experience in writing short 
articles or briefs. A brief test in which the candidate is 
given information on one or two topics and asked to write 
briefs on them. Examples of articles or papers written by 
che candidate. 

4. The candidate should be able to identify and assemble 
appropriate materials on an educational topic, as folloi^ps 
to information briefs. The candidate should be able to 
supervise the compilation of such materials into packages 
and should be able to adapt materials where necessary. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records or 
other evidence of experience in assembling and packaging 
information materials. 

B. POOLS FROM WHICH CANDIDATES MIGHT BE RECRUITED 



1. Individuals presently or recently involved in the production 
of information analysis products (e.p,., ERIC clearin<;house 
personnel) . 

2. Editorial personnel associated with school districts, state 
education agencies, or similar agencies. 

3. Journalists and technical writers with p t .cuiaily strong 
writing skills and some familiarity ne field of 
education. 
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MEDIA SPECIALIST 



A. SELECTION CRITERIA AND METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY 



1. The candidate must have a sufficient grasp of the overall 
field of education to be able to identify trends in the 
patterns of requests for different types of information; 
i.e., he must be able to recognize common themes and issues 
underlying specific requests, in order to identify issues 
associated with high-frequency and high-priority information 
needs. 

METHODS OF DETER^IINING SUITABILITY: Employment records 
showing prior experience in jobs exposing the candidate to 
a wide range of educational literature, including materials 
relating to recent educational developments and resources. 
Transcripts and other records showing academic training 
that involved studies of literature on a wide range of 
educational topics. 

2. Knowledge of the operational characteristics, costs, 
maintenance requirements, and other strengtus and weaknesses 
of the various nonprint communication media for disseminating 
different types of information is essential. The candidate 
must also be aware of audiovisual resources available 
nationally, or at least know where to obtain the information 
rapidly. 

'lETHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records 
s lowing evidence of prior job experience in selecting 
nonprint media that ax^ optimally suited to specific 
communication/dissemination tasks. Transcripts and other 
records of academic training in the selection and design of 
nonprint media. 

3. Where appropriate audiovisual materials are not already 
available, the candidate must know how to specify the 
requirements for such materials and how to arrange their 
local production. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records or 
other evidence of experience in arranging for and monitoring 
the prodjction of audiovisual materials according to 
specifications. 

4. The candidate should know how to publicize audiovisual 
materials that he has arranged to make available and to 
facilitate their maximum exposure. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Eniployinent records or 
other evidence that the candidate has had experience 
preparing publicity materials and working with "gatekeepers" 
such as editors. 
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B. POOLS FROM WHICH CANDIDATES MIGHT BE RECRUITED 



1. Audiovisual media specialists associated with school 
districts, state education agencies, universities, or similar 
agencies. 

2. Recent graduates of audiovisual departments in schools of 
education. 



FIELD AGENT 



A. SELECTION CRITERIA AND METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY 



1. The field agent will be working primarily on his own, without 
regular contact with colleagues or supervisors. Therefore, 
he must be able to function autonomously. Since he will 

not be eceiving regular reinforcement, either as feedback 
from c"'ients or as praise from supervisors, he must be 
stronFly self-motivated and able to maintain a high morale 
level. He must be able to function in a somewhat marginal 
Tol^ — without clearly defined affiliations. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Evidence of prior 
employment in a similar position (i.e., self-sufficient, 
non-affiliated) . Some indication in a face-to-face interview 
of a strong self-concept. 

2. The candidate must have worked in a public school system, 
preferably at the school level (e.g., teacher, principal) 
rather than at the district level. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records and 
references. 

3. It is preferable that the candidate has worked in the 
particular school district in which he sets up his initial 
contacts. However, this is not essential. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Employment records and 
references. 

4. The candidate must be a "problem solver." That is, he must 
be able to listen attentively to potential clients and 
relate their needs to the services he is offering. 
Furthermore, he must be able to convince potential clients 
of the value of his services to the solution of their 
problems . 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Primarily through 
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face-to-face interview. The ability of the candidate to 
listen to and interpret ideas is particularly important. 
His ability to understand ideas well enough to relate them 
to the information services he will represent should be 
judged. EruployiuenL records and references for positions 
requiring frequent social interaction. 

5. The candidate must convey enthusiasm for the services he 
represents and must be able to generate enthusiasm for these 
services in others. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: This will have to be 
determined almost exclusively by the interview. The 
interviewer should look for signs of eagerness to begin, 
such as suggestions by the candidate of ways in which the 
services might be publicized and promoted. 

6. The candidate must be willing to travel for much of his time. 
METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Interview. 

7. The candidate must perform well in group settings, both 
large and small. This includes the ability to make 
presentations. 

METHODS OF DETERJIINING SUITABILITY: Prior experience 
involving this kind of activity as evidenced in employment 
records and references. Evidence of poise and composure 
during the interview. 

8. One of the most essential characteristics the caiididate must 
possess is the ability to diagnose information needs based 
on discussions with clients and to translate these needs 
into searchable objectives stated in concise narrative fom. 
This requires the ability to "negotiate" or pinpoint the 
search through interactive dialogue with the client. 

METHODS OF DETERMINING SUITABILITY: Evidence of prior 
employment in a position requiring analytic skills. A brief 
test requiring the candidate to assume the role of a field 
agent negotiating a search with a client (the Interviewer). 



B. POOLS FROM WHICH CANDIDATES MIGHT BE RECRUITED 



1. Individuals presently or formerly holding similar loosely- 
defined positions, e.g., ESEA Title III staff. 

2. School people expressing an interert and ability shift 
to this kind of work. 

3. SEA rr LEA information specialists. 
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VI. TASK AND SKILLS/KIIOWLEDGE ANALYSIS 



This section presents a detailed analysis of the tasks and the 
skills or knowledge that are required to perform five personnel 
roles identified and functionally explicated in Sections IV-V. 
The five roles are: (1) project director, (2) project manager, 
(3) print resources specialist, (4) human resources specialist, 
and (5) field agent. Two other roles, the editor/publications* 
specialist and the media specialist, were considered to be positions 
that would occur only in the more established projects and so are 
not included in this analys s of basic roles. 

The task analysis was based on readings of major reference 
materials and theoretical papers and on perspectives gained from 
site visits to the three Pilot State Dissemination Programs and 
readins of their reports and activities. There is heavy emphasis 
in this analysis on start-up activities, so that the training 
program that evolves from this analysis can focus on the require- 
ments for establishing a new or expanded opeioLlon. In recognition 
of the variations that are likely to occur from site to site, the 
role models wc^re developed to include a range of activities. It 
is expected that there will be some variation in the numbers and 
capabilities of the project staff from site to site. In some 
cases, one individual may be responsible for tasks that fall under 
a number of different roles in this analysis. In other cases, 
several individuals may share responsibilities that this analysis 
assigns to a single role. 

The task analysis and identification of related requirements 
in skills/knowledge serves as a basis for identifying components 
or nodules of a preservice or early inservice training program. 
The outline of tasks does not represent a time-sequenced flow of 
activities, nor does it specify the method for accomplishing the 
preservice or inservice training. Rather, it represents a 
breakdown of the five roles into their respective tasks as a 
basis for determining which of these tasks require skills or 
knowledge that can be provided through preservice or inservice 
training. 
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ORGANIZATION The analyses of each of the five roles are 
organized as follows: (1) introductory 
remarks 9 (2) task analysis, (3) trainable skills/knowledge. 

The introductory remarks state the primary responsibilities of 
the role and explain some of the possble variations in scope or 
level of involvement that each role implies. The task analysis 
contains a description of each task followed by a discussion of the 
skills and/or knowledge required by that task. The last part, 
trainable skills/knowledge, outlines the skills and/or knowledge 
described in the task analysis as being a'^.enable to either pre- 
service or inservice training. 

The section closes with a preliminary list of training 
macerials. More detailed information on training resources of 
various kinds is presented in the "Trainer's Book" and the 
"Trainee's Book" (volumes 2 and 3 of this report). 
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PROJEC" DIRECTOR 

The Project Director represents a high level official in the state ec ation 
agency, who has overall responsibility for the project and whose pixuiary 
duties are the official representation of the project and the development of 
a project plan. 

In start-up operations, one of the most important responsibilities of the 
Director will be the procurement of fun'^ing support for the project and the 
institutionalization of the project. Although the Director is seen as a 
part-time position, a greater amount of his time and effort are required at 
this stage than later when the project achieves an ongoing status. It is 
also during start-up that the Director must devote considerable effort toward 
the development of a long-range project plcui. 

Of the three pilot states, only one had a position similar to that described 
here. In the other two, the role of the Director was combined with that of 
the Project Manager. In states where there is prevision for only one admin- 
istrative/managerial position, the Director's tasks may well be included in 
the Manager's role, especially once the project is established. 

The success of the Director depends, to a great extent, on his personality and 
experience in education. Therefore, training for this position would largely 
involve his developing a good background in t^e project's goals and objectives, 
and relating these to his 3>isting skills and knowledge in program administration. 
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Task Analysis 
(Project Director) 

PROJECT REPRESENTATION AND INSTITUTIONALIZATION 

1. Representation in SEA > The Director represents the project in the SEA. 
He is the formal project contact with all other SEA departments and 
ensures that the interests of the project are represented when SEA 
policy decisions are made. 

a. Liaison with SEA Officials 

Task Description . The Director establishes and maintains regular 
communication with his counterparts in other SEA departments in 
order to keep informed of the inportant developments throughout 
the agency and in order to make the services of the project well 
known throughout the agency. He attempts to establish cooperative 
arrangements wherever appropriate, so that the project is not only 
widely used by the SEA, but also has much of the SEA's resources 
to draw upon. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . This task requires a knowledge 
of the structure of the state education agency and a familiarity 
with some, if not most, of the departments in the agency. The 
Director must be able to recognize resources within the agency that 
will be useful to the project and must be able to present the 
project as a valuable resource, in turn, to other departments. 
Examples of cooperative arrangements and experiences in inter- 
departmental communications can be presented in a preservice 
training program. 

b. Representation on SEA Committees 

Task Description . The Director serves as the project representative 
on conmittees or councils in the SEA. In this capacity, he acts on 
the project's behalf in any discussions or planning sessions where 
the interests of the project may be affected to avoid conflicts or 
duplication of efforts. By his continued representation of the 
project, the Director helps to establi^^h its identify. 
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Skills/Knowledge Requirements > For this task, the Director must 
be skilled in small group dynamics. He must be able to work 
cooperatively within a group so that the decisions or recommenda- 
tions of the group will not seriously conflict with the purposes 
or goals of the project. 

Representation to LEA's . The Director serves as the primary contact 
for the superintendents of local school districts. As the formal 
representative of the project, he initiates contacts and announces 
important changes or d-^vclopments in the project that may affect the 
lea's. 

a. Initiation of LEA Contacts 

Task Description . Although the iwechanj;:m for installing the 
project's service in local districts may vary from state to 
state, t.ie initial contact with the district office is made by 
the Director. This contact, which may be made by phone and/or 
letter, explains the project and its goals and outlines the 
relationship between the district and the project. This contact 
basically serves to introduce the project to the local districts 
and to establish communications. 

Skills/Knowledge Reqviirements . The Director must have good basic 
communications skills so that he is able to present the project 
clearly and cogently to the LEA's. If he is to relate the 
services of the project to district needs, he must have some 
knowledge of local interests and priorities. Basic communications 
skills are considered an entry requirement, but preservice training 
might include an introduction to the types of local interests and 
needs that should be considered in introiucing the project at the 
district level. 
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b. Announcements to LEA's 

Task r>escription > When there is a major shift in project policy 
relative to the LEA's or when a new service or product is offered, 
the Directo makes an official announcement to the LEA's. He 
indicates any changes in the relationship between the project and 
the districts and explains the effect project changes or develop- 
ments will have. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements * This task also requix^-s good 
basic communications skills. The Director must be able to explain 
developments or changes in such a way as to minimize misunder- 
standing. 

Representation Before State Governing Bodies . The Director explains 
the project and its objectives to state governing bodies such as the 
state legislature, its education committee, or the state school board, 
and atteii¥)ts to secure funding for the project from state sources. 

a. Monitoring of State Priorities and Funding Patterns 

Task Description . The Director maintains awareness of the state's 
program priorities and funding patterns. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Director must understand the 
channels for decision-making and recommendations on funding matters 
in the state. He must be able to recognize trends in state 
priorities and have a good awareness of the political aspects of 
state policy decisions. 

b. Solicitation of Funding Support 

Task Description . The Director determines the appropriate channels 
through which to seek funding support, based on his awareness of 
funding patterns as stated in the preceding task. He then attempts 
to obtain stable support for the project by relating it to the 
priorities of the state or by demonstrating its value in the 
context of current patterns. 
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Skills/Knowledge Requirements . This task requires the ability 
to present the project, its services and goals , in a cogent manner. 
It is especially important that he be able to show the project's 
value both in terms of current priorities and in terms of long- 
range plans . 

c' Explanation of Project 

Task Description . The Director may be called upon to explain the 
project to high level state officials or governing bodies. He 
describes the types of services provided by the project and puts 
the project into tiie context of the SEA organization, as well as 
showing the relationship it has with the LEA's and/or other organ- 
izations. 

Skills/Knowledge Reguire ^ nents . In addition to basic communications 
skills, the Director must have a general knowledge of the project's 
goals, operations, servicer. Finally, he should understand the 
theory cuid background of change and innovation and be able to 
discuss the project in these terms. 

Representation at the Federal Level , "'he Director is responsible for 
seeking funds from Federal sources, hw decides on the appropriate 
funding efforts for the project and attempts to keep stated project 
goals in line with Federal priorities. 

a. Monitoring of Federal Priorities and Funding Patterns 

Task Description . The Director maintains awareness of Federal 
program priorities and funding patterns. He keeps abreast of 
the structure of federal agencies and organizational changes. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Director should understand 
the organization of Federal agencies, especially th^ Office of 
Education and the National Institute for Education. He should 
know which divisions (e.g., NCEC) sponsor programs related to the 
project and whom to contact within the divisions. Preservice 
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training should provide an introduction to the framework of 
Federal organization. 

b. Proposal Efforts 

Task Description . In seeking Federal funds, the Director writes 
proposals or a&sists in writing proposals. These proposals may 
be unsolicited or in answer to specific requests. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The task requires the ability to 
relate the project and its objectives to the specific program needs 
of a particular, agency . The Director must be familiar with standard 
proposal format and should be able to state the terms of the 
proposal clearly and persuasively. Exan^les of successful proposals 
may be presented in preservice training. Training might also 
include discussion of pitfalls to avoid in proposal preparation. 

c. Federal Liaison 

Task Description . The Director serves as the formal project 
representative for any contact with USOE, NIE or other Federax 
agei cies. He explcuns the project to Federal representatives and 
outlrnes its operating framework # especially in comparison with 
other centers. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Director should be aware of 
the structure and protocol of the agency with which he has contact. 
He shoulcl be able to relate nis project to similar efforts across 
the covuitry. A Federal overview and context to which the individual 
project may be related can be given in preservice training. 

Non-governmental Institutionalization . It is desirable for the project's 
stable support that it have as broad a user base as possible. Therefore, 
the Director has the responsibility of identifying and contacting private 
users, such as professional organizations and private universities, to 
establish cooperative arrangements. 
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a. Identification of Potential Private User Groups 

Task Description . The Director identifies groups with whom the 
project might establish cooperative arrsmgements. He does this 
by drawing upon his Dwn knowledge of various professional groups 
and institutions and by acting on the suggestions of colleagues 
in the SEA. There may also be input in the form of inquiries 
from private groups. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Director should be aware of 
the types of groups that may be interested in the project's 
services and that may be able to serve as resources to the 
project. Examples of possible types of contacts and/or exan^les 
of existing cooperative arrangements may be included in preservice 
training. 

b. Liaison with Private User Grotg)s 

Taisk Description . Having identified potential private user groups, 
the Director initiates contacts with them and discusses with them 
the possible benefits that each might provide the other. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements , The Director must be able to 
curticulate the mutual benefrts that would be derived from a 
cooperative arrangement with a particular group. He must under- 
stsuid some of the cechnicalities of setting such an arrangement 
and can be helped in this understamding by exanqples of previc 3 
arrsuigements provided in preservice training. 

General Project Representation 

Task Description . The Direc'-or is the spokesm£m for the project 
in all its public contacts. He appears at neetir.z^ and ^conferences 
on behalf of the project. He attempts to make the project widely 
known and understood. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . In addition to good basic coninunica 
tions skills, the Director must have some skills in public speaking 
He must know how to present the project in a way that will be 
effective for a particular audience. Although the cdranunications 
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skills and poise needed for this task are considered entry 
requirements, the preservice training session might provide 
the opportunity for discusLion of the task and what it has 
involved for directors of other centers. 

PROJEJT ADMINISTRATICXJ 

1. Project Planning » The Director is responsible for developing a long- 
range project plan that provides for growth and change in keeping with 
new developments and procedures in information dissemination and 
utilization. He ensures that the project is well-coordinated with 
existing aigencies and departments in the SEA. In accordance with the 
long-range plan, he sets project policy and states it in terms of 
specific dbjectives and goals. 

a. Development of a Project Plan 

Task Description . Based on the policies and priorities of the 
SEA, and in coordination with the SEA*s existing plans, the 
Director sets the project's main goals and develops a long- 
range plan for meeting these goals. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . For this task, the Director must 
have a good knowledge of his SEA. He must be able to relate his 
project to the existing organization ais well as to potential 
developments in organization and priorities. He must also have 
a knowledge of developments and trends in information dissemination. 
Preservice training can provide an overview of infomaticm dissem- 
ination as well as examples of project plans for other centers. 

b. Statement of Objectives and Policy Development 

Task Description . Based on the project plan, the Director states 
die goals of the project, and the steps necessary to reach the 
goals, in terms of specifically expressed objectives. He develops 
and establishes major project policy in keeping with these specific 
goals and objectives. 
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Skills/Knowledge Requirements > The Director should have knowledge 
and skills in formulating and refining project goals. He must 
also be able to derive spec:.fic objectives frcan the project goals 
and state them clearly. Training in goal setting and the 
definition of dbjecti\^s caji be included in the preservice training 
session* 

c. Establishment of Evaluation Prooedures 

Task Description > In order to monitor the completion of objectives 
and the project's progress :oward its goals, the Director establishes 
evaluation procedures, incliding the methods and frequency of 
evaluation* 

Ski 1 Is/Knowledge Requirements * The Director should be acquainted 
with various methods of perfoimance evaluation and should know 
how to set up a system for ongi^ing project evaluation. Methods 
of evaluation can be discussed in preservice training and exaiii>les 
of evaluation procedures used in other centers can be examined. 

Project Conpmni cations . T^c Director is responsible for formal and 
informal ccoinunications between the project and the Chief State School 
Officer (CSSO) or his deputy. He is also responsible for establishing 
and maintaining oonmunications with Directors of other projects. 

a. Communications with CSSO 

Task Description . It is the responsibility of the Director to 
keep the CSSO informed of project activities and progress. This 
he does through informal, verbal conmuni cations as well as through 
formal reports. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Director should be able to 
recognize the key developments that should be reported to the 
CSSO and should be able to phrase them clearly and succinctly. 
Preservice tradning should incltide discussion of reporting pro- 
cedures in other centers, including the nature of the content, 
although some variation may be esqpected among the various state 
agencies . 
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Communications with Other Directors 

Task Description , The Director attends meetings and conferences 
and comnunicate.' informally with the Directors of the other 
projects. In his comnxinications with other Directors, he reports 
on major developments in his own project and learns of developments 
in other projects. These ccxnnuni cations also serve as uds in 
providing inservice education of the individual directors, by 
providing the opportunity for the exchange of experiences and ideas. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements » The Director should be acquainted 
with other projects and their Directors. He should be aware of 
similarities and differences between other projects and his own. 
And he should be able to apply what he learns of other projects 
to the development of his own project and himself as its Director. 
Preservice training should provide the opportunity for the 
Directors to become ac(|uainted with eac^ other and with the other 
projects. 
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Trainable Skills^^nowledge 
(Project Director) 



A. PROJECT REPRESENTATION AND INSTITUTIC»1ALIZATICW 

1. Representation in SEA 

• Good overall knowledge of the project's context in respect 
to SEA, lea's, etc.* 

• Understanding of the theory and background of change and 
innovation, especially in relation to the project.* 

• Ability to recognize SEA resources useful to the project. 

• Ability to present project as a valuable resource to other 
depeurtments in the SEA. 

• Some skills in small group dynamics. 

2. Representation to LEA's 

• Ability to relate project service to local needs . 

• Knowledge of the types of local interests that should be 
considered in LEA communications. 

3. Representation Before State Governing Bodies 

• Ability to relate project to state trends and priorities. 

4. Representation at the Federal Level 

• Understanding of the organization of federal agencies, 
especially LSOE and NIE. 

• Familiarity with standard proposal formats and awareness of 
the elements of a good proposal. 

• Awareness of the federal context of the project. 



*This knowledge is considered necessary to all tasks involving representation 
of the project, although it is listed only here. ( \ 
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5. Non-governmental Institutionalization 

• Awareness of types of organizations with which the project 
might form beneficial cooperative arrangements. 

• Understanding cf the details of setting up various types of 
cooperative aurrangements. 

B. PROJECT ADMINISTRATION 

1. Project Planning 

• Knowledge of developments and trends in information 
dissemination and utilization. 

• Ability to set and refine project goals. 

• Awareness of Vcurious methods of performance evaluation. 

2. Project Communications 

• Familiarity with other projects and their Directors. 
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PROJECT MANAGER 

The Project Manager's primary funcrions are general inamageroent, project 
representation, and daily project supervision. The relative en^hasis, scope, 
and level of involvement in each of these three functions may vary somewhat 
from one state to another, depending on state policies, personnel considera- 
tions, individual management styles, and other considerations. 

One factor bearing heavily on the relative emphasis given to different types 
of activities will be the level of development of the project in a given state. 
In the early stages of a project's development, heavy emphasis will normally 
be placed on start-up administrative decisions, on establishing aii initial 
flow of activities and a project organization, on establishing LEA arrangements, 
and r.n supervising the acquisitions for a local collection. Later in the 
project's development, greater emphasis will be shifted to the streamlining of 
on-going operatioons so as to gain higher efficiency, and to adding new program 
capabilities so as to expand its services and its clientele. 

There may also be considerable variation in the scope of the Manager's 
role. He may be called upon to assume some or all of the duties of the 
Project Director if there are no provisions for a Dixector's position. 
He may, on the other hand, spend almost all of his time in management, 
with very little participation in search or acquisitions activities. 

The size of the project and the capabilities of other project staff 
greatly affect the Manager's level of involvement in specific tasks. The 
descriptions that follow reflect a fairly high level of involvement, but 
it is quite likely that some of the tasks will be performed by another 
member of the steiff . For example, in some centers the Field Agent may 
make arrangements for installation of service in LEA's. In a very large 
center, the Manager may have little time for active paurticipation in 
dissemination activities, while a small center may require that he act 
as part-time Print Retrieval and Human Resources Specialist-? as part of 
his regular duties. 
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Task Analysis 
(Project Manager) 

GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

1. Administrative Decisions . The Project Manager must function as the 
project's decision-maker at the operational level. In this function, 
he sets project policy (in coordination with the Project Director) 
on all aspects of project operation. 

a. Personnel Decisions 

Task Description > The Manager is responsible for making 
personnel decisions. He plans and carries out recruitment, 
interviews and hires staff members, and evaluates the staff 
meinbers' performance. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . In order to perform this task 
effectively, the Manager must understand the needs of the 
project and, particularly, the requirements of the individual 
roles. Training should provide the Manager with the selection 
criteria for project staff members and methods of determining 
the suitability of applicants. Training should also provide the 
Manager with a working-level understanding of the day-to-day 
task requirements of each role or position, so that he can 
assess the performance of staff members. 

b. Facilities Planning 

Task Description . The Manager is in charge of the project's 
physical plant. He makes space allocations and arranges for 
necessary equipment, furniture and supplies. 



ski lis/ Knowledge Requirements , This task requires entry 
skills in office management. Equipment needs will be 
determined by the individual center, while the mechanism 
for requisitioning supplies and materiel must be acquired 
on the job. Training should acquaint Managers with available 
equipment, including microfiche readers, communicationi. 
terminals, etc. to aid in his selection for the project. 

c. Budget Allocations 

Task Description . The Project Manager assesses project needs, 
sets priorities, and makes resource allocations accordingly. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Manager must be able to 
relate available funds to priorities within the project. 
Therefore/ some knowledge of program management is considered 
an entry requirement. Preservice training should review the 
experiences of project managers from the pilot states. More 
specific procedures that differ widely from site to site must 
be learned on the job. 

Periodic Reporting . As the overseer of the project, the Project 
Manager is responsible for the regular reporting, formal and 
informal, of the Veurious aspects of the projects ♦ 

a. Service Records 

Task Description . The Manager synthesizes and/or compiles 
project service recorcts for periodic (mo'^*'h3y or quarterly) 
reports. These reports reflect the routine services provided 
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by the project, including types of requests, frequency, 
types of requestors, materials distributed, etc. The Manager 
may supervise the preparation of these reports rather than 
preparing them himself. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Manager must be able to 
present a clear picture of the records in a concise form that 
covers all important aspects of project service. Whether he 
prepares the reports himself or supervises their preparation, 
he must have a clear idea of the kinds of information such a 
report should contain. In addition to his basic entry 
communication skills, examples of the reports of other projects 
presented and discussed in the training session will provide 
guidance. 

Project Progress Reports 

Task Description . For the use of the Project Director and 
others, the Manager prepares regular reports on the progress 
of the project. These reports are concerned with internal 
operations, including staff time, expenditures, problem areas, 
and new developments. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . Ability to communicate clearly 
in writing, and an understanding of the information needs of the 
intended readers are essential. General communication skills 
should be part of the entry requirements for the position, but 
pre-service training should include familiarization with examples 
of progress reports prepared by other sites. Individual states 
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will have varying reporting requirements which must be 
learned on the job; however, the pre-service training 
should include directions on any standardized Federal 
requirements. 

c. Major Project Reports 

Task Description * The Manager assists the Project Director in 
the preparation of major project reports. These major reports 
state the project's objectives and the degree to which they are 
being met. They provide an overall acco\inting to the project's 
sponsoring agency or agencies. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Project Manager must be 

able to bring together the most important features of the 

project and report them in clear terms. Skills and knowledge 
requirements are generally the same as those described above 

(Part b, Project Progress Reports) . 

Staff Development , it is the responsibility of the Project Manager 
to ensure that his staff maintain the up-to-date skills and know- 
ledge they need to fvmction effectively in their positions. It is 
his duty to keep edDreast of staff activities and to provide the 
opportunity for suggestions for operational improvement. 

a. Assignment of Staff Responsibilities 

Task Description . The Project Manager establishes the flow 
of activities and relates it to the responsihilities of the 
professional and clerical staff. He determines the areas in 
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which the clerical staff can provide assistance and back-up 
to the professional staff, e.g., in the routine routing of 
requests and processing of materials. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Manager must have a 
good overall understanding of the project and its various 
functions. He must be able to see the relations of the 
project activities to one another. He must be able to 
apply this overall picture to the roles of his staff 
members to ensure a smooth flow. He must be -ble to 
assess the capabilities of his clerical as well as his 
professional staff to determine the areas where they will 
best be able to provide support. General management skills 
required for this task should be supplemented by examples 
of other project organizations and the experiences of other 
project managers in the utilization of manpower and flow of 
activities. 

Staff Meetings 

Task Description . The Manager holds regular (e.g., weekly or 
bi-weekly) staff meetings. These meetings provide communication 
on a regular basis between the Manager and the staff and serve 
to keep both well informed of recent activities. At these 
meetings the staff reviews problems that have arisen, including 
difficult or unusual requests, and discusses possible solutions. 
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At the same time, the Manager uses this opportunity to 
share information he has gained from his contacts with 
field agents and with other centers. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements - If these meetings are to 
be truly useful and effective, the Manager should have some 
skills in group dynamics as well as in personnel management - 
He must be able to offer suggestions tactfully and accept 
suggestions with an open mind. These skills are considered 
entry requirements, although preservice training might 
usefully include discussions c staff-development procedures 
used in other sites. 

Inservice Training 

Task Description . The Manager arranges for periodic updating 
of staff skills through inservice training. This training 
may be in the form of workshops, seminars, self-study materials, 
or lectures. The Manager may personally present the instruction, 
or may coordinate its presentation by another individual or 
group . 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . This task requires that the 
Manager stay abreast of technioel and procedural developments 
pertinent to the center's operations, including any improved 
methodology developed by other sites. For this purpose. 
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pre-service training of Lhe Manager should include 

familiarization with relevant literature sources related 

to information retrieval^ dissemination^ and change strategies. 

The Manager must also be aware of off-the-shelf and newly 

developed training packages and other resources available for 

providing inservice instruction. Some familiarization with 

such resources should be included in the Manager's pre-service 
training. 

Personnel Relations 

Task Description . In addition to regular staff meetings, the 
Manager consults with individual staff members when particular 
problems, personal or professional, arise. 

Skills^Knowledge Requirements . Good interpersonal skills 

nocessary for this task are included among the entry qualifications. 

Discussion in the training session of this aspect of the Manager's 

role by Managers' of the pilot projects should provide valuable 

background in the kinds of problems that might arise cmd the 
solutions that might be applied. 
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PROJECT REPRESENTATION 

1. Liaison Activities > The Manager represents the project in 

transactions and meetings with state and local education agency 
personnel. These liaison activities are concerned primarily 
with ongoing and operational activities, in contrast to the 
Director's focus on policy issues. 

a. Contacts with Local Agencies 

Task Description . Although the Director may be responsible 
initially for contacts with local superintendents, the Manager 
continues as liaison between the central office and the local 
agencies. He works oit the detailed arrangements for the 
provision of services — including the kinds of LEA support that 
are required — develops methods for continuing commiinications/ 
and solicits reactions and suggestions concerning the services. 
The Manager works to develop a supportive environment at the 
local central office for the Field Agent activities. As part 
of this task, the Manager encourages LEA's to employ their own 
field agents at local expense. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Manager should bring to this 
position some knowledge of the state's school systems — 
personnel, structure, and protocols — for this task. In addition, 
the preservice training program can provide descriptions of pilot 
states' experiences in establishing and maintaining contact 
with local agencies. 
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OQmrminication within State Education Agency 

Task Description, The Manager informs colleagues and supervisors 
in the SEA of the progr2un's goals and objectives, and of new 
developments and services in the progr2un. He develops a two- 
way relationship between other project and the SEA staff so that 
the latter becomes both users and resource people. He may be 
called upon to present formal progress reports, but also maintains 
regular informal conrounications with key personnel, e.g., in 
curriculum areas and in Federal prograun areas ^ so that they are 
well informed of the program and become its supporters and users. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Manager may know SEA personnel 
from prior experiences, or he may need to spend more time in 
becoming acquainted with various staff members. He must then 
rely essentially on social and communication skills, both of 
which are entry characteristics for this position. 

Project Publicity 

Task Description . The Manager makes the necessary arrangements 
for formal publicity of the project. He is responsible for the 
preparation of news releases that announce the project as well 
as later releases that cover major newsworthy developments. He 
contacts newspapers, professional journals and other periodicals 
for the placement of the releases. In addition, he may arrange 
for the prepauration and placement of a periodic "column" on 
the project and its activities. Finally, he arranges for the 
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preparation of other publicity materials, such as brochures, 
hcuidoutSf or audio-visual aids for use by Field Agents and 
other project staff. 



Skills/Knowledge Requirements . Although the Manager may delegate 
the actual writing for this task to another staff member, 
ne must understand the types of audif/ices the various 
releases/and materials will have, so that they may carry the 
proper enchases. He must also know the types of publications to 
contact for the kind of exposure he wishes to give his project. 
Training should provide him with the benefit of the experience of 
other project managers in obtaining publicity through various 
means . 



Interaction with Other Centers * The Manager maintains awareness of 
developments in other centers and in the field of educational 
information and knowledge utilization. He establishes regular 
communications with other Project Managers and represents the 
projects at conferences and meetings. 
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a, Shcuring of Information on Developments and Problem s 

Task De script ion > He shares infomation with other Managers 
through informal communications and through the formal 
exchange of materials and reports. He seeks opinions of 
other Managers in resolving operational problems or in 
establishing evaluation criteria. 

Skills/ Knowledge Requirements . The preservice training session 
should provide the opportunity for Managers to meet one another 
and should assist them in estciblishing an informal 
communication system for continuing the exchange of information. 

b. Attendance at Meetings and Conferences 

Task Description . The Manager attends meetings or conferences 
with other center Managers so that he can formalize the 
interaction with other centers and maintain awareness of their 
activities, problems, and innovative services or procedures. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . To fulfill this aspect of his 
role, the Manager itiust bring to the position a desire to 
develop professionally and a willingness to contribute to the 
general pool of knowledge that will evolve from experiences 
of the new centers. 
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DAILY PROJECT SUPERVISION 

1. Search-related Activities . The Manager is capable of handling 

individual requests, but is primarily concerned with supervising the 
securch activities and establishing a smooth and efficient operation 
in scheduling, searching, record -keeping, and using feedback from 
users for the improvement of the center's services. 

a , Review and Assignment of Requests 

Task Description . He reviews incoming requests and designates the 
types (e.g., manual and/or computer searches) and levels (e.g., 
in-depth or ready reference) of handling. In this review, he 
detects from the request forms those requests that require 
further negotiation, and ensures that either the Field Agent 
or the requester is contacted. In most cases, requests are 
handled on an as-received basis; when required^ however, the 
Manager establishes a schedule for handling requests in order — 
with expected dates for completion — and prioritizes the requests if 
a requester's needs, or the position of the requester, warrants 
special attention. Requests are then assigned to staff members, 
taking into account the particular areas of subject-matter and 
reference- tool expertise that individual staff members may have. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Manager must have a thorough 
understanding of search techniques, including the information 
necessary to perform a successful search, the types of search 
procedures (manual, batch, interactive), and the capabilities of 
the retrieval staff. He should know how to schedule requests 
and, when necessary, set priorities. Preservice training should 
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include an overview of the expected flow of search-related 
activities, the general requirements of establishing search 
schedules under different conditions (e.g., in staffing and/or 
volume of requests) , and excunples of the types of requests the 
project might receive. 

Negotiation Requests 

Task Description . The Manager may accept and negotiate direct 
request (i.e., those that are received by telephone or letter 
and not through a Field Agent) . This task involves establishing 
a clear definition of the requester's problems and completing 
the requests form for use by the searcher. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . This task requires the ability 
to pinpoint the needs of the reuaester. The Manager should 
receive preservice training in search negotiation and be shown 
examples of requests that he m\y receive. It is important that 
he be made aware of the types of questions that should be asked 
routinely of users to help ensure useful search results. 

Review of Search Formulations 

Task Description. The development of search formulations is a 
critical aspect of the search service, and the Manager is suf- 
ficiently knowledgeable in this area to review the search 
formulations of his staff. (In some centers, the Manager may 
also participate directly in the formulation of searches.) This 
review is particularly important in the start-up stages of 
the project; thereafter, the review is only periodic and on a 
spot-check basis. 
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S kills/Knowledge Requirements , The Manager should understand 
the procedures for formulating the kinds of searches used at 
his center (i.e., manual, batch, interactive). He should also 
be familiar and comfortpJole with the Thesaurus of ERiC Descriptors 
and with the other basic search tools. These skills should 
all be covered in the preservice training session. 

Review of Search Outputs 

Task Description . The Manager reviews search outputs, including 
those to be delivered to the requester by the Field Agent. 
Through this review he maintains awareness of his staff's 
performance in query negotiation and search formulation and of 
the degree to which requests are being met by the literature 
base available in the center. He may also screen the search 
results so that only those materials that he believes to be 
most relevant are included in the package to be delivered or 
mailed to the requester. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . This task requires the ability to 
judge the relevance of search results to the user's stated 
needs. This aO^ility will be developed primarily on the job 
with the benefit of user feedback. In the preservice training 
program, the Manager can be provded with examples of complete 
search records, so that he gains some knowledge of this 
screening and evaluation activity. 
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Establishes and Maintains the Feedback System 

Task Description . The Manager develops fonr.s and procedures for 
soliciting indications of users' satisfaction with the 
center's services. Forms may be sent out periodically from the 
central office with the search results, and te]ephone or personal 
contacts with users may be made. The Manager a|Lso encourages 
regular reporting from the Field Agents regarding the kinds of 
comments and suggestions that they are receiving from users 
in the field. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Manager should be aware of 
the kinds of feedback systems that have been used by other centers 
including the kinds of forms that are used, and the successes and 
limitations of the alternative ways of following up on us*»rs. 
All of these concepts can be introduced during preservice training 

Review of Search Records 

Task Description . The Manager periodically reviews search records 
particularly for indications of user satisfaction (as expressed 
through repeat-users, comments, and statistics on use of the 
center) and for assessment of schedule-related matters (e.g., 
turn-around times) . This review is formalized in the preparation 
of regular reports, but during the early stages of the project 
this review receives special attention so that the Manager can 
detect requirements for revising aspects of the operations or 
refining the record-keeping system. 
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Skills/Knowledge Requirements > The Manager must know what 
kinds of things to look for in his reviews. He should be 
aware of the statistics of the search operations of other 
centers so that he can gauge the progress of his own operations. 
Preservice training should provide the Manager with a 
framework of expectations and evaluation criteria based on 
the pilot centers. 

Acquisitions and Processing Activities . The Project Manager is 
concerned with the development and organization of the center's local 
collection and closely supervises the acquisitions and processing 
activities. To fulfill this responsibility, he maintains awareness 
of the kinds of educational materials that are available and 
continually assesses the needs of users for special kinds of materials 
that should be acquired. In this function, the Manager must 
also relate needs to available budgetary resources. 

a. Acquisitions Planning 

Task Description . The Project Manager reviews all recommendations 
for acquisitions of materials for the local collection. He sets 
priorities based on user needs in relation to the budget. His 
approval is required for all purchase requests. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Project Manager must be 
knowledgeable about educational materials currently available. 
Preservice training should expose him to the educational source 
lists, publishers, newsletters, etc., that he must consult to 
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maintain his awareness. He must have the eibility to relate 
costs and needs in setting his priorities. This ability can 
be developed through preservice training in resource allocation 
on a cost-benefit ratio. 

Identification of Local Materials 

Task Descriptio n. Through liaison with LEA's and SEA's and 
other centers, the Project Manager identifies producers of 
curriculxm materials, papers, and other local materials. He 
may initiate contact with these local producers to determine the 
appropriateness of the materials to the Center's collection. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Manager should know where to 
look for local materials for his collection. In preservice 
training, the experience of project staff from uhe pilot centers 
can contribute suggestions inr likely sources of local materials. 
In order to select the most appropriate materials, the Manager 
must be sensitive to the range and depth of information needed by 
the center's clients. His familiarity with the schools' needs 
will develop on the job through his monitoring of user needs. 

Supervision of Processing 

Task Lescjiption . The Project Manager supervises the cataloging 
and physical processing of new materials to ensure that they are 
organized consistently and efficiently for maximum usability 

Skills/ Knowledge Requirements . The Project Manager must 
understand the cataloging system and the processing procedures 
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used in the Center and must have a general knowledge of cataloging. 
Most of this knowledge can be introduced in preservice training. 
Knowledge of th«^ systems and procedures used at a particular 
center would of course come from participation in the development 
of the systems and in on-the-job experience with those systems. 
The preservice training would provide an opportunity for 
discussion on the types of systems and procedures already in use, 
and their relative merits. 

Field Agent-related Activities . The Manager establishes procedures 
for maintaining a regular flow of infonaation between the Field 
Agent and the central office of the SEA. Through the establishment 
of this communication system, the Manager can supervise and 
provide support to the Field Agents and, equally important, help 
to ensure the sense of "team" effort in an essentially decentralized 
operation. 

a. Supervision of Field Activities 

Task D e scription . The Manager reviews regular reports (both 
informal and written) from Field Agents on routine operations, 
including travel schedules, contacts made and planned, kinds 
and numbers of requests, problems and success areas, and 
indications of user satisfaction. 

Ski lis /Knowledge Requirements . The Manager should have a detailed 
understanding of the Field Agent's role. He should also be aware 
of alternative procedures for establishing workable communications 
systems, based on the experiences of the pilot state operations. 
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Preservice training should provide the basis for a thorough 
understanding of what is involved in the Field Agent role. 
This training should also include discussion of methods of 
communications used by the pilot states. 

Communicati o n Regarding Ce ntra.! Operations 
Task Descriptio n. The Manager informs the Field Agent of 
central office operations--contacts, new developments, problem 
areas — so thdi the Field Agent understands the scope and 
confetraints of the supporting organization. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Manager must have an 
understanding of the kinds and degree of infozmation that should 
be transmitted to the Field Agent, and the desirable 
frequencies for this exchange. The knowledge can be gained 
through preservice instruction on procedures used by the 
pilot state programs, in addition to on-the-job experience. 
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Trainable Skills/Knowledge 
(Project Manager) 



A. GENERAL MANAGEMENT 

1. Administrative Decisions 

• Knowledge of project needs ar^d requirements of individual 
positions. 

• Familiarity with project-related equipnent. 

• Ability to make project-level resource allocations. 

2 . Periodic Reporting 

• Ability to write or supervise writing of project service 
reports. 

• Ability to prepare progress reports. 

• Ability to write major project reports. 

3. Staff Development 

• Understanding of overall project picture and ability to relate 
that picture to the establishment of a flow of activities and 
a delineation of staff organization. 

• Ability to hold fruitful and constructive staff meetings. 

m Awareness of technical and procedural developments pertinent 
to center operations. 

• Ability to handle staff problems, 

B. PROJECT REPRESENTATION 

1. Liaison Activities 

• Knowledge of channels for liaison between project and 
LEA'S. 

• Knowledge of how to publicize the project and its progress. 
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2. Interaction with other Centers 

• Ability to communicate with other Project Managers 

DAILY PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

1* Search-related Activities 

• Thorough understanding of search techniques. 

• Knowledge of how to accept and negotiate a search. 

• Understanding of procedures for formulating searches. 

• Ability to screen search results for relevance to user needs. 

• Awareness of kinds of feedback systems used by other centers 
to followup on users. 

• Knowledge of the kinds of things to expect in reviewing the 
search operations of the project. 

2. Acquisitions and Processing Acti/ities 

• Knowledge of educational materials currently availd>le. 

• Knowledge of probable sources of local materials fo the 
project's in-house collection 

• General knowledge of cataloging 

3. Field Agent - Related Activities 

• Thorough understanding of Field Agent's role and methods of 
communicating with him, including types of information to 
transmit to him and types of information to expect from him. 
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PRINT RESOURCES SPECIALIST 

The Print Resources Specialist is responsible for activities related to 
developing, maintaining, and searching the Central Office's collection of 
printed materials. The focus of the searching activities described below 
is on ERIC-related tools, both for manual and on-line searching. Al- 
though it is recognized that the Specialist will be concerned with 
searching materials other thcin ERIC, this focus is established to emphasize 
the utilization of a primary resource. Also, we assume that the specialist 
will have had prio\ training or experience in reference work and will 
already be familiar with some of the more general sources of education 
(e.g.. Education Index ) and education-related (e.g.. Dissertation 
Abstracts ) materials. 

For purposes of this analysis it was assumed that the Specialist 
vApuld be involved in both the manual and computer searching of ERIC, 
Although the computer systems may be batch or on-line, and may be used 
on-site or through a service center, the task analysis identifies require- 
ments for the Specialist to have a general understanding of each kind 
of searching procedure, but expertise in the type of system adopted by the 
Central Office. Since several computer systems are available and trainees 
may represent centers that have not selected a system, it will be 
important to stress the principles and procedures of computer searching , 
in general. 
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Task Analysis 
(Print Resources Specialist) 

ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF COLLECTION 

1. Selection Procedures . The Print Resources Specialist identifies 
and recommends the purchase of materials that will help the staff 
conduct searches and stay abreast of developments in educational 
research and in information retrieval systems and services. He 
also identifies materials that- are too costly for any limited use 
projected by the center", and errnngcs for access of these materials 
through inter] ibrary loan or on-site use at a nearby library. 

a. Identification of Materials 

Task Description . During the start-up phase of the project, the 
Specialist works with the Project Manager in identifying a basic 
collection of reference tools and announcement materials (e.g., 
RIE, CUE , ERIC clearinghouse newsletters, GPO Monthly Catalog) 
that should be acquired by the center. He uses these tools to 
identify new materials that can be used by the staff in fulfilling 
search requests and/or in maintaining current awareness of 
developments in the fields of education and information retrieval 
and services. He works with the Manager cmd Hxaman Resources 
specialist in identifying printed materials from institutions 
and agencies with whicr aey have established contacts (e.g.. 
Regional Laboratories, departments in the SEA) . 
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Skills/Knowledge Requirements > The Specialist should be aware 
of the major reference and announcement resources in education 
and related fields, and have an understanding of the center's 
needs and priorities for these materials. Although the 
Specialist may have some knowledge of these materials upon 
assuming his position, a preservice training program should 
provide some guidance in identifying major resources and 
providing evaluative information on their usefulness, as 
perceived by the staff of currently operating centers. 

Identification of Materials Held by Cooperating Libraries 
Task Description . The Specialist follows through on all 
contacts made initially by the Project Manager or other staff 
members with librarians in state university, county, or 
public libraries. He makes arrangements for inter library 
loans, cooperative purchasing agreements, or joint staff 
efforts in other areas (e.g., reference work). The Specialist 
attempts to avoid unnecessary duplication of expenditures by 
maintaining an awareness of the cooperating libraries' 
collections and planned purchases. He maintains a file of their 
holding (e.g., periodicals, reference materials) or establishes 
procedures by which a center staff member fran the center or 
the library can quickly determine the availed>ility of an item. 



Skills/Knowledge Requirements . Specific details of cooperative 
arrangements with libraries will vary from state to state, but 
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the preservice training program can help the Specialist 
learn about the kinds of arrangements that have been established 
by other centers. Such descriptions should include specific 
information on the degree to which centers rely on these 
libraries for the acquisition of different kinds of materials 
(e.g., reference tools and the general education professional 
literature) . 

c. Purchase of Materials 

Task Description . The Specialist submits a list of recommended 
purchases to the Project Manager on a schedule dictated by 
local purchasing regulations. Complete bibliographic citations 
are included so that the list can be used in the purchasing 
process. In some cases, the Specialist may be asked to 
prioritize the list or to group items according to the center's 
different needs. Subscriptions are reviewed annually and 
recommendations for renewal are made on the basis of their 
general usefulness and frequency of use in relation to cost. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . Procedures for purchasing, 
accounting, and record-keeping will be determined by local 
practices and will be learned on the job. 

Organization Procedures . The Specialist establishes filing and 
cataloging procedures and instructs clerks in their use. He 
supervises the physical processing of materials so that they are 
readily accessible to staff members on shelves or from files. 
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Establishment and Maintenance of Filing and Cataloging Procedures 
Task Description , The Specialist develops a system for cataloging 
and filing materials in the local collection, including fugitive 
materials, published literature, and ERIC microfiche. He 
decides on the depth or detail of descriptive cataloging that 
will be done, and how materials other than ERIC documents will 
be accessed, e.g., by Sears or Library of Congress subject head- 
ings, or by ERIC descriptors. He works with the Project 
Manager in identifying the needs of the center staff and 
projecting the use of the center's materials by on-site users 
to determine the requirements for cataloging and classifying 
materials. He documents the procedures to be used by the 
clerical staff in assisting him prepeure incoming materials 
for use by the staff. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Specialist will most likely 
be familiar with traditional library procedures in preparing 
a collection for use. However, a preservice training program 
can help the specialist relate traditional library practices to 
the unique requirements of a center with selected materials (e.g., 
curriculum guides, ERIC microfiche) and inform him of current 
practices in other centers. 

Developnent of Procedures for Physical Processing and Shelving 
Task Description . The Specialist develops procedures for 
identifying a document at a level of detail required for 
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internal use. He establishes the classification scheme to be 
used and trains the clerical staff in the filing and shelving 
arrangements so that new materials can be correctly placed upon 
completion of cataloging and processing, 

Skills/Knowledge Requirement g. The Specialist should have 
previous experience or training in these traditional library 
practices, 

B. PERFORMANCE OF SEARCH-KKLATED ACTIVITIES 

1, Handling of Direct Requests to Central Office , The Print Resources 
Specialist receives requests that are made directly to the Central 
Office by telephone, letter, or personal vists. The Specialist 
discusses search problems with clients to clarify and interpret 
their information requirements. He prepares a summary statement 
of each request for use in developing search strategies, 

a. Query Negotiation 

Task Description , The Specialist may assist the Project 
Manager in handling requests that are received directly by the 
Office, and not through the Field Agent, For requests that are 
received by letter, the Specialist may initiate telephone contacts 
to ensure that the clients' information requirements are clearly 
understood. In interviews with the clients, the Specialist 
poses questions and guides discussions with questions that are 
intended to elicit specific elements of the clients' problems 
(e,g,, how the information is to be used and the level, age, or 
ability group in which the client is interested) , He paraphrases the 
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discussion in his own words, or in descriptor-terminology, to 
test his understanding of the problem with the client. If 
appropriate, he may refer the requester to the Human Resources 
Specialist for information about projects and people whom he 
may contact for more information or consultant services. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Specialist must be skilled 
in interpersonal relations and communications, and should have 
an understanding of the kinds of questions that can be posed 
for eliciting specific information from clients. The preservice 
training program should provide the specialist with experience in 
conducting interviews and in analyzing the interview process 
for developing a checklist of significant interpersonal and 
question-related items. 

Preparation of Summary Statements 

Task Description . The Specialist completes a standard search 
request form, identifying the client and stating the nature of 
the problem in narrative form. He may recommend specific ERIC 
descriptors at the time, but, at a minimum, he identifies the 
key concepts that will need to be considered in formulating 
the search. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . This task requires the ability 
to synthesize a discussion into a narrative description of a 
problem, emphasizing the key concepts of the problem and the 
relation between these concepts (e.g., is the client interested 
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in either one idea or another, or is he interested in two 
ideas discussed together in a cause-effect or differences 
context.) The Specialist should be given some preservice 
training in preparing summary statements after an interview 
session, and be introduced to the various kinds of request 
forms that are used in currently operating centers. 

Performance of Preliminary Activities . The Project Manager may 
delegate responsibility to the Specialist for reviewing search 
request forms prior to their assignment to a staff member for 
handling. In his review, the Specialist checks for the complete- 
ness and clarity of requests received both directly by the office 
and through a Field Agent. He checks the files of previous searches 
to identify any relevant search formulations or results. 

a. Review of Request Forms 

Task Description . The Specialist reviews incoming requests 
and designates the types (e.g., memual and/or computer searches) 
and levels (e.g., in-depth or ready reference) of handling. 
In this review, he detects from the request forms those that 
require further negotation, and ensures that either the Field 
Agent or requester is contacted. The Specialist may also be 
requested to assist the Manager in scheduling requests and 
establishing expected dates of cc»npletion. 
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Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Specialist must have a 
thorough understanding of search procedures, particularly for 
this task, in the requirements for stating a problem so that 
it can be meaningfully translated into search formulations. He 
must also be familiar with the contents: of the center's local 
collection (e.g., fugitive Jiierature 'jle, curriculum guide 
collection, reference materials) and EKIC file, so that he 
can judqe the kind of scorch that is most apprupr.iate for each 
request. 

b . Review of Previous Searches 

Task Description . Prior to initiating a search, the Specialist 
chQcks the file of previous searches to determine the suitability 
of any earlier search formulations or search results. In some 
cases, requests may be fairly similar and the Specit^list may 
recommend that they be repeated; in other cases, the Specialist 
mfiiy recommend modifications. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The usefulness of this review 
step is, in large part, dependent on the useability and accessi^ 
bility of previous search records. In preservice training, the 
Specialist should be introduced to the various formats and 
filing procedures used by other centers. 

Analysis of Problem Statements . For requests that require manual 
or computer searches of the ERIC system, the Specialist analyzes 
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problem statements to identify major concepts that must be 
translated into ERIC descriptors. He selects search terms from the 
Thesaurus for subject searches and formulates search procedures 
or statements. 

^ a. Identification of Major Concep ts 

Task Description . For subject searches, the Specialist studies 
summary statements of clients' information requirements and 
identifies key concepts that must be considered 'n the search. 
He also notes any other access points (e.g., authors, institu- 
tions, publication dates) suggested by the clients. He groups 
these concepts into categories (e.g., subjects, age or levels, 
ability) as a preliminary step toward establishing the search 
logic. 

SkillsAnowledge Requirements . The ability to recognize and 
isolate search-re] ated concepts will be developed with experience, 
but the preservice training program should provide the trainee 
with experience in working with narrative statements in which 
concepts of several different kinds are illustrated. 

b. Selection of Descriptors 

Task Description . The Specialist uces uhe Thesaurus of ERIC 
Descriptors as a tool in translating major concepts into 
preferred or authoritative terms (descriptors) of the ERIC 
system. He explores alternative approaches to the 
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Thesaurus main descriptor entries, and traces main entries to 
broader, narrower, and related terms to identify potentially 
useful terms. For computer searches, he also selects groups 
of descriptors relative to a concept that should be negated in 
a search. If in doubt about the context or scope of a descriptor, 
he may scan a printed copy of RIE to become familiar with the 
ways in which the term is used. In other cases, he may seek 
the assistance of other staff members, or subject specialists 
in the SEA, to gain a better understanding of either the 
concepts or Th esaurus terms. 

Skills Anowledge Requirements , The Specialist must understand 
how the Th esaurus was developed, how it is structured, and how 
the clearinghouses are instructed to use the Thesaurus in 
indexing documents. He must develop proficiency in using the 
Thesaurus , learning how to judge the meaning of descriptors 
from their relation to broader or narrower Thes^ arus terms and 
determining the relevance of ERIC descriptors to the major 
concepts of searches. A preservice training progrcim should 
instruct the Specialist in indexing practices of ERIC, in 
the use of the Thesaurus , and in the importance of combining 
several terms to represent a single concept. He should be 
introduced to supplementary searching aids (e.g., ERIC 
Identifiers ; the Source Directory ; ERIC Descriptors ) and instructed 
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on their use. He should also learn how he can seek in- 
service help from the ERIC system personnel in gaining a 
more complete understanding of indexing practices or meanings 
of terms. 

Preparation of Search Logic 

Task Description . The Specialist prepares a statement of the 
search logic, suiting it in form and complexity to the kind 
of search that is to be performed. For manual searches, the 
Specialist may simply identify several descriptors to be used 
by clerical or paraprofessional staff in their searching, or he 
may note some coordinate terms that should be used in re^^iew- 
ing resumes. For computer searches, the Specialist formulates 
the Boolean search statements, indicating the terms to be 
coordinated by OR, AND, or AND NOT. For on-line searches, he 
outlines the sequence to be used in entering search statements, 
and notes possible alternatives if the interaction results in 
an unfruitful yield. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Specialist must have a 
general understanding of the retrieval principles underlying 
each of the searching methods (e.g., manual, batch, and on-line) 
He should be particularly knowledgeable in Boolean logic, and 
be skilled in applying this logic to represent the information 
requirements in search statement or series of statements. He 
must be able to anticipate likely seeurch results (e.g., too 
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many or too few hits) , and to apply different strategies 
(e.g., broadening a search by ORring terms) to handle 
these problems. The Specialist should be instructed in each 
of these areas, and be given experience in developing search 
strategies. 

Conduct of Searches . The Specialist either performs seeirches or 
delegates this responsibility to other staff raemberii. If a 
delegated task, the Specialist supervises the searching by checking 
worksheets and printouts. 

a. Performance of Manual Seeurches 

Task Description . The Specialist (if performing this task) 
works with the index volumes and recent issues of RIE , CUE , 
PACESETTERS , etc., for the appropriate years, and notes the 
accession numbers (e.g., ED or EJ numbers) under the 
descriptors indicated on the search form. From the index 
sections, the Specialist then proceeds to the resume section 
and reads the descriptor string and cJ^stract, noting the 
co-occurence of descriptors or concepts that are particularly 
relevant to the search problem. The relevant abstracts are 
photocopied, and, for journal articles, either the citation 
or the original articles are also photocopied. 
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Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Specialist must understand 
the organization and formats of various sections (e.g., Resume, 
Index) in each ERIC publication , and know the procedures for 
tracing through from the index into the major entry sections. 
He must be able to judge the relevance of materials to the 
clients' search problems by reading the descriptor string 
and the abstract. Although Specialists may be feuniliar with 
the printed ERIC products and manual searching procedures, the 
preservice training program should provide illustrations from 
currently operating center of procedures used * 
in assigning manual searching to paraprof essionals or clerks 
and maintaining quality control over the selection of relevant 
abstracts. 

Performance of Computer Searches 

Task Description . The Specialist either performs the searches 
or delegates responsibility f 5r their conduct. For batch 
searching, the Specialist ensures that the requests are 
properly formatted and coded for input, and acts as liaison with 
computer-center personnel. For on-line searching, he applies 
the search formulations at the terminal cind uses the inter- 
active capability to modi.;.y his strategy on-line. He ensures 
that the procedures for ^receiving printouts are outlined, 
documented, and followed, on schedule. 
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Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Specialist must understand 
the searching procediares of the system (e.g., QUERY, DIALOG, 
SDC/ERIC) adopted by the Central Office, and be able to use 
these systems efficiently and effectively. Expertise in this 
area must be developed on the job through interaction with 
the system developers, study of the system documentation, and 
contact with other users. A preservice training program should 
introduce the Specialist to the various systems and searching 
procedures that are available. For Specialists from centers 
that have already selected a system, the training program should 
provide more detailed descriptions of operating procedures and 
hints for trouble-shooting when problems arise. 

Review and Packaging of Search Results . The Specialist reviews 
search results and notes particularly relevant references for the 
Field Agent or client. He decides on the most appropriate packaging 
of the materials (e.g., photocopies of selected articles; photocopies 
of resumes) and selects additional enclosures (e.g., instructions 
on how to order documents in hard copy or microfiche) . He prepares 
a cover letter to the client and notes the enclosure of an evalu- 
ation form for use by the client in expressing his satisfaction 
with the search results. He completes documentation on the request, 
noting particularly any search experiences that would be useful in 
future searches. 
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a. Review of Search Results > 

Task Description > The Specialist reviews the output of manual 
or computer searches, either screening apparent irrelevant 
materials or highlighting those that are seemingly on- target. 
If the search has not yielded particulc^rly useJu.l Jlcinf.;, the 
Specialist notes for the Field Agent or client the poj^.sib3e 
reasons and indicatcsi the kinds of information thdt would be 
uselu3 on conducting a more fruitful sc'-^cn. 

Sk J 3 J r:/Know.1 edgfc Kequiroacjjts > This tasrk requires the ability 
to assess the relevance of materials to the clients* informa- 
tion requirements • The Specialist should be provided criteria 
for making these judgments and given experience in applying 
them. The preservice training program should also introduce 
the Specialist to the strengths and weaknesses in the coverage 
of different areas in the ERIC data base. 

b. Pa ckaging of Responses 

Task Descripti on. The Specialist identifies the materials to 
be included in the client's package and decides on the formats 
of these materials. He instructs the secretaries on which items 
are to be xeroxed and which information sheets are to be 
included (e.g., instructions on ordering hard copy or microfiche) 
He prepares a cover letter or note for each package. 
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SkillsAnovledge Requirements , The Specialist shuuld be familiar 
with various formats and packaging procedures used by other 
centers* Form letters^ standard enclosures (e.g., explanations 
of bibliographic elements) from other centers should be made 
available for review and evaluation. 

Documentation and Filing . 

Task Description . The Specialist completes documentation on 
requests, noting particularly any procedural information on 
searching that might be useful in the conduct of future 
searches (e.g • , postings for a combination of terms; success- 
ful or problem descriptors or combinations of terms; clarifica- 
tion of scope notes for descriptors) . He instructs the secretary 
on filing the records for easy reference in futxire searches. 

SkillsAnowledge Requirements . The Specialist will develop 
worksheets and recording procedures for documenting searches 
through experience on the job. The preservice training program 
should introduce the Specialist to filing procedures and forms 
used by retrieval specialists in other centers. 
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Trainable Skills/Knowledge 
(Print Resources Specialist) 

A. ESTABLISHMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF COLLECTION 

1. Selection Procedures 

• Awareness of the major reference and announcement resources 
in education and related fields. 

• Understanding of the kinds of cooperating arrangements that 
have been established between currently operating centers and 
state, county, or university libraries. 

2. Organization Procedures 

• Ability to relate traditional library practices in cataloging 
and indexing to the requirements of his center. 

• Awareness of cataloging and indexing procedures used by other 
centers • 

B. PERFORMANCE OF SEARCH-RELATED ACTIVITIES 

1. Handling of Direct Requests to Central Office . 

• Understanding of the kinds of questions that can be posed to 
clients for eliciting specific infonnation. 

• Ability to conduct interviews and clarify clients* infonnation 
requirements. • 

• Ability to synthesize a discussion with a client into a 
narrative description of a problem, emphasizing key concepts 
of the problem and the relation between concepts. 

• Awareness of the various kinds of request forms used in currently 
operating centers. 

2. Performance of Preliminary Search Activities 

9 Ability to review search statements for their completeness and 
clarity before they are translated into search statements. 

• Ability to maintain files of previous searches so that they 
can be easily accessed for review in future searches. 
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Analysis of Problem Statements 

• Ability to recognize and isolate search-related concepts in 
problen statements. 

• Understanding of how the ERIC Thesaurus was developed and 
how it is structured. 

• Understanding of ERIC indexing practices. 

• Ability to use the Thesaurus » knowing how to judge the meaning 
of descriptors from their relation to broader or narrower 
terms and determine the relevance of ERIC descriptors to major 
concepts of searches. 

e Ability to use supplementary searching aids (e.g., ERIC 
Identifie rs; the Source Directory ; ERIC Descrip^'ors ) . 

• Awareness of how to seek help from ERIC systam personnel for 
inservice training in developing a more complete understanding 
of ERIC indexing practices and meanings of terms. 

• Understanding of retrieval principles underlying each searching 
method, e.g., manual, batch, and on-line. 

m Knowledge of Boolean logxc and ability to apply this logic in 
preparing search statements. 

• Ability to anticipate likely search results (e.g., too many or 
too few hits), and to apply different strategies (e.g., broaden- 
ing a search by ORring terms) to handle these problems. 

Conduct of Searches 

• Understsmding of the organization and formats of veurious 
sections (e.g., resume, index) in each ERIC publication. 

• Ability to coj>duct a manual search by tracing through from the 
index sections into the major entry sections. 

• Ability to make a preliminary judgment on the relavance of 
materials to the clients' search problems by reading 
descriptor strings and abstracts. 
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• Knowledge of other centers* procedures in assigning manual 
searches to paraprofessionals or clerks. 

• Ability to use the system adopted by the Central Office 
efficiently and effectively. 

Review and Packaging of Search Results 

• Knowledge of the strengths and weakness in the coverage of 
different subject areas by the ERIC data base. 

• Ability to make a final judgment on the relevance of materials 
to the clients' information requirements. 

• Familiarity with vaurious formats and packaging procedures 
used by other currently operating centers. 

• Familiarity with filing procedures and forms used by other 
centers in documenting search procedures and maintaining files 
for future use. 
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HUMAN RESOURCES SPECIALIST 

The Human Resources Specialist's primary responsibility is to act as an 
intermediary between clients and educational experts or exemplary sites 
of educational innovation. The nature of the role of Human Resources 
Specialist makes entry skills and experience in education very important 
and desirable. In start-up operations , the establishment of resource 
files will be greatly aided by familiarity with the SEA and educational 
experts and programs in the state. 

In some states, the roles of Humcui Resources Specialist and Field Agent 
may overlap, or the Field Agents may assume the tasks of the Human 
Resources Specialist, Some of the tasks of this role may, in other 
states, be performed by the Print Resources Specialist or the Project 
Manager. The existence of the role as a separate position however, 
allows for a greater amount of time and effort to be spent on expand- 
ing and updating the resources of the project. 
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Task Analysis 
(Human Resources Specialist) 
A. DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF HUMAN RESOURCES FILE 
1. Identification of Reference Sources . 

Task Description . The Human Resources Specialist (HRS) uses a 
variety of reference sources to insure that he has up-to-date 
knowledge of consultants and other specialists with expertise 
in specific educational fields. These reference sources may 
include professional journals, membership lists of previously 
used consultants, and the personal knowledge of SEA specialists, 
Field Agents, Title I and Title II program coordinators, etc. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements , The HRS must be familiar with many 
different sources of information that may help him identify 
knowledgcQDle human resources. If the HRS himself was formerly an 
educational practitioner or consultant in the state, or is 
recruited from another position in the SEA, he may already know 
quite a few specialists and consultants. Preservice training for 
the HRS can include a listing and description of educational and 
professional publications that are most likely to include useful 
references to knowledgeeO^le resource persons. This training can 
also include suggestions about further reference sources such as 
Field Agents and SEA specialists. 
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2. Determination of Availability of Huroan Resources 

Task Description , By mail, telephone, or other roecuis, the HRS 
contacts potential resource persons in or near the state to 
determine their availability for giving assistance to schools. He 
attempts to learn the conditions under which they might be able to 
assist, e.g., the times of day and month when the consultants 
might have free time, their willingness and ability to travel 
to school sites, their conditio*is of reinbursement, etc. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . No special skills or knowledge are 

required here, other than knowledge of procediires and information 

sources for learning the addresses and/or telephone numbers of 

potential resource persons whom the HRS might wish to contact. 
Preservice training could provide the HRS with several alternative 
approaches to obtaining such information. 

3. Filing of Human Resource Data 

Task Description . The HRS establishes and maintains a filing 
system of data on human resources, indexed by topics of information 
need so that he can quickly obtain data on the most relevant 
experts when he receives requests from the districts. Data recorded 
for each potential consultant should include the conditions of 
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the consultante availability, his full mailing address and 
telephone number, etc. This file should be updated at regular 
intervals as resource persons enter or leave the state, and as 
new areas of expertise evolve in the field of education. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The only requirement for the HRS 
not previously stated is a knowledge of one or more classification 
syst€sms for cataloging or indexing areas of educational expertise. 
Preferably, the HRS will use a classification system similar to 
that used by the Field Agent in categorizing the information 
requests received from the school districts. Thus the HRS as well 
as the Field Agent should receive preservice instruction regarding 
possible methods of conceptually organizing different fields of 
educational theory and practice. 

LINKAGE ROLE BETWEEN CONSULTANTS AND SCHOOLS 

Although the Field Agent has t le primary linkage role, the HRS also 
serves this role on certain occasions, either directly or through 
a Field Agent, when the schools* information needs can best be met 
through the services of a consultant. 

1. Observance of District Protocols ' 

Task Description , lae HRS obtains information about, and 
subsequently adheres to, protocols established by the client districts 
regarding use of consultants. These protocols might include, for 
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example, the specified chemnels for commxinication between 
district personnel and consultants, rules about the consultants' 
use of district facilities, etc. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . It is emticipated that the entry 
skills of the HRS will include some first-hand familieirity with 
the general orgcmization and operations of typical school 
districts. Such a background, augmented by a brief "refresher 
course" on school organization as part of the preservice training, 
should provide iJie information he will need to contact the 
districts and to obtain relevant data on district protocols. 

Matching Expertise to Client Needs 

Task Description . When the HRS receives a client request, he 
uses the human resources filing system to locate information on 
resource persons with expertise in the particular area(s) of 
concern to the client. In addition, he takes into account the 
consultants* geographic proximity to the client and other 
conditions of the consultants* avail£Q)ility. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The major skill required here is 
facility in using the filing system to match consultcuits with 
information needs. This facility can be best gained through 
on-th-job experience, although some initial familiaurity might be 
gained in preservice training by having the HRS create a hypothetical 
human resources file and then use that file in response to 
simulated client requests. 
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3. Querying of Consultants 

Task Description . In some situations a client's question may be 
sufficiently limited and specific so that it can be answered by 
a consultant without the need for a fac^ to-face clieat-consultant 
meeting. In such instances, the HR5 may contact the consultant 
directly to obtain the desired information, and then will relay the 
information to the client. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements , The HR5 must be able to understand 
the clients* information needs sufficiently well to judge whether 
they can be met by straightforward factual information transmitted 
by telephone or mail, or whether those information needs are more 
complex and diffused, requiring in-depth face-to-face discussions 
between clients and consultants. This judgment by the HPS will 
be based primarily on the request form submitted to the central 
office by the Field Agent, though in seme cases the HRS may have 
follow-up telephone conversations with the clients to clarify 
specific points. Skill in determining the optimal procedures for 
dealing with each client query will be developed by the HRS 
largely through on-the-job experience. In addition / preservice 
training can include a discussion of relevant factors in making 
such determinations, and may include practice in developing 
query-handling procec'ices, using simulated client requests. 
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4. Arrangement of Client-Consultant Meetings 

Task Description , When a client's request cannot be met by 
straightforward factual information relayed by the HRS from 
consultant to client, the HRS arranges to bring the client and 
the consultant together for more intensive discussions. He first 
contacts the consultant to explain the nature of the client's 
problem and to determine the consultant's interest and availability 
to work with the client's district in solving the problem. He 
then works with the Field Agent with responsibility for the 
district concerned to organize one or more small meetings designated 
to bring the consultant in face-to-face contact with key district 
personnel. The HRS may participate directly in the initial 
meetings in a turnkey role, but more probcibly this active 
coordination role will be assumed by the Field Agent. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The primary skill required for 
this task is knowledge of and ability to follow district protocols 
in bringing schools together with consultants. The maintenance 
of information files regarding such protocols is discussed above 
(Section Bl, Observance of District Protocols). 

LINKAGE BETWEEN CLIENTS AND EXEMPLARY SITES 

1. Identification of Exemplary Sites 

Task Description . The HRS uses a variety of reference sources 
to maintain up-to-date knowledge of sites in or near the state 
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where innovative programs are being implemented and/or where certain 
components of the districts' operation? are unusually well managed 
and executed. These reference sources may include professional 
journals, state and regional records, data related to Title I 
and Title III programs, and the personal knowledge of SEA specialists. 
Field Agents, and coordinators of federal programs. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The HRS should be familiar with 
potential sources of information about exemplary sites. If he has 
been an educational practitioner or consultant in the state, or is 
recruited from another SEA position, he may already know of 
numerous sites of particular interest. Preservice training for 
the HRS can include a listing and description of publications that 
may include further information on such sites. 
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2. Filing of Exemplaory-Sites Data 

Task Description > The HRS establishes and maintains a file of 
exemplary sites, arranged by the type of innovation each represents. 
The file includes such information as the times and circumstances 
for site visits, the arrangements that should be made, atnd the 
names of persons to be contacted at the site. The site file is 
updated regularly to reflect new sites and sites that have ceased 
/ operations. 

SkillsAnowledge Requirements , The HRS should understand the 
types of educational innovation represented by exemplary sites 
in his file and should be able to categorize them systematically 
for easy reference. The HRS should be given preservice instruc- 
tion in the setting up and maintaining of an exemplary-sites 
file, including an introduction to seme types of systems he may 
use. 

3. Matching Exemplary Sites to Client Requests 

Task Description . When the HRS receives a request for which a 
site visit seems appropriate, he selects the site(s) most suited 
to the request in terms of type of innovation and geographic 
location. He then refers the client to the site(s) , providing 
him with the necessary information to arrange for a site visit. 

SkillsAnowledge Requirements . For this task, the HRS must be 
able to match client requests with exemplaury sites in his file. 
He should be able to interpret requests in terms of his categories 
of innovation. Although preservice training can provide practice 
in matching simulated requests and sites, expertise in this task 
will be developed on the job. 



ERIC 



FEEDBACK AND COMMUNICATION 



1. Filing of Clients' Comments 

Task Description , The HRS establishes and maintains a file of 
client comments on the usefulness of consultant and exemplary site 
referrals. The HRS est£j3lishes a standardized procedure to follow- 
up referrals. He uses the data in his client ccmment file to help 
him in matching clients to consultants or sites and to give him- 
self a better picture of the consultants or sites. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . In establishing his own follow- 
up procedures, the HRS should be aware of possible ways in which 
follow-up may be carried out (e.g., by phone, postcard. Field 
Agent) . He should also know how to interpret and use client 
comments to increase the usefulness of his referrals. Pre- 
service training can include an introduction to the kinds of 
follow-up that yield the greatest returns. Interpretation and 
use of comments are skills that will be developed primarily on 
the job. 

2. Communication with Field Agents 

Task Description . It is the responsibility of the HRS to keep 
the Field Agents informed of experts and exemplary sites in their 
areas so that the Field Agents can maintain an up-to-date local 
file of these resources. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The HRS should know the geographic 
areas covered by the Field Agents and the geographic locations of 
the experts and sites. He should also be able to describe briefly 
the experts or sites to the Field Agents. This knowledge and 
ability should be acquired on the job. 
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Train ^^ le Skills/Knowledge 
(Human Resources Specialist) 

A. DEVELOPMENT AND MAINTENANCE OF HUMAN RESOURCES FILE 

1. Identification of Reference Sources 

• Familiarity with reference sources such as education and 
professional publications. 

2. Determination of Availability of Human Resources 

• Knowledge of procedures and information sources for learning 
methods of contact for potential resource persons. 

3. Filing of Human Resource Data 

• Knowledge of one or more classification systems for cataloging 
or indexing areas of educational expertise. 

B. LINKAGE ROLE BETWEEN CONSULTANTS AND SCHOOLS 

1. Observance of District Protocols 

• Knowledge or general organization and operations of typical 
school districts. 

2. Matching Expertise to Client Needs 

• Facility in the use of the human resources filing system 
in matching consultants to information needs. 



3. 



Querying of Consultants 

• Skill in determining the optimal procedures for dealing 
with each client query. 
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C. LINKAGE BETWEEN CLIENTS AND EXEMPLARY SITES 

1. Identification of Exemplary Sites 

• Familiarity with potential sources of information on 
exemplary sites, such as publications, 

2. Filing of Exemplary Sites Data 

• Understanding of the types of educational innovation 
represented by each of the exemplary sites and 
ability to categorize them. 

3. Matching Exemplary Sites to Client Requests 

• Ability to interpret client requests in terms of 
his categories of innovative sites. 

D. FEEDBACK AND COMMUNICATIC»« 



1. Filing of Clients' Comments 

m Awareness of various types of f ollowup procedures for the 
solicitation of client feedback. 
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FIELD AGENT 

The primary role of the Field Agent is to provide linkage between information 
sources (especially the retrieval personnel of the state's educational exten- 
sion program) and information users (i.e., district personnel). Within this 
general framework, however, wide variations can be ejected in the methods 
used by different Field Agents to perform this linkage role. These variations 
will reflect differences in state organizations and policies, differences in 
the personal styles of individual Agents, and differences in the geographic 
areas and the clientele served by these Agents. 

Possibly the most important type of role variation will be in the degree of 
self-initiative taken by different Agents in attempting to promote educational 
change. Some Field Agents will seek to actively influence the districts' 
practices, while others will tend to restrict their activities to providing 
information needed and requested by the districts. The task analysis presented 
below allows for some inter-Agent differences in degree of active promoting of 
educational change; however, no attempt is made to enoonpass the most extreme 
interventionist approaches (e.g., working intensively with a district to 
inclement new procedures) since it is felt that such approaches will be beyond 
the capabilities of most or all centers. 

Another important factor contributing to vciriations in the scope and level of 
Agent involvement with the districts will be the size of the geographic curea 
covered by that Agent. In some states an Agent may have responsibility for a 
large area, and may thus be able to give only superficial services to any given 
client. In other states, an Agent may cover a smaller area and have more time 
to concentrate on each client. 



Task Analysis 
(Field Agent] 
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LINKAGE ROLE 

1. Publicity Activities , The Field Agent works through the protocol of 
the school system to develop contacts with key personnel in the 
districts and to create awareness of the services throughout the 
district. In establishing these initial contacts, the Field Agent 
is both developing personal support for his role and informing people 
about the program. This activity is a continuous one, not simply 
a one-time effort. 

a. Establishment and Maintenance of Key Contacts 

Task Description . The Field Agent follows through on and develops 
contacts in the school district that are originally initiated by 
the Project Director or Manager to develop support for the service. 
He describes his role clearly so that conflicts with other district 
personnel can be avoided ^ and seeks assistance and advice in 
creating awareness of the program throughout the schools. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The personality of the Field Agent 
and his communications skills will contribute in large measure to 
the execution of this task. A preservice training program can 
assist the Field Agent in developing a philosophy and framework 
for thinking about his role, and can provide direct experience 
in articulacing these thoughts to others. 

b. Promotion of Services with School Personnel 

Task Description . The Field Agent develops and follows a strategy 
for creating awareness among school personnel of the service's 
objectives and procedures for using the service. He conducts formal 
presentations to groups (e.g., faculty meetings) using handouts or 
presentation-support materials prepared by the Central Office. He 
also develops more individual contacts by engaging in conversations 
with personnel dxiring planning periods and informal and small 
committee meetings. 
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ShillsAnowledqe Requirements > The Field Agent must be familiar 
with the structure and organization of typical school systems. 
This knowledge should include an awareness of the general roles 
and interactions of different types of school personnel, e.g., 
principals, curriculum. supervisors, etc. He should also 
be sensitive to the channels by which decisions and information 
are often comnunicated within school systems, and between 
school systems and external agencies such as those represented 
by the Field Agents. From this base of knowledge, the Field 
Agent then develops a strategy to promote the services in a 
systematic and effective way. Although some Field Agents will 
bring this knowledge to their new position, others will need 
to acquire it, with help from state agency personnel who are 
familiar with the district and from individuals within the 
system who are able and willing to help in this kind of analysis. 

The preservice training program can help the Field Agent develop 
a general overview of typical organizational patterns and some 
barriers to innovation, but the application of the information 
into his specific situation will be done primarily on the job. 
More specific guidance can be transmitted in a preservice 
training program by helping the Field Agent plan and rehearse 
the kinds of presentations—both formal and informal—that will 
be required. 

2* Identification of client's Information Requirements . When a request 
for assistance is received, either formally or during the course of 
an informal discussion, the Field Agent conducts an interview with 
the client to identify his information requirements. During the 
course of their conversation, the Field Agent attempts to help the 
client diagnose the underlying problem and causes, and translate these 
problems into concrete information requirements. 



I 
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a. Diagnosing the Problem 

Tc Description , The Field Agent listens caurefully to the 
client's expression of concerns and directs the conversation, 
through careful ancl thoughtful questioning, in a diagnosis of 
the underlying elements of the problem. He learns to distin- 
guish the well-thought-out and specific problem statements 
from the general or superficial ones. His questions lead to a 
discussion of the client's attitudes^ his perceptions of the 
causes of the problem, and cmy difficulties he has previously 
encountered in correcting or solving the problem. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements , The Field Agent's ability to 
relate to others and create a comforteUble, non-threatening 
environment for the interview will be particularly importeuit 
in this task, A preservice training program should help 
the Field Agent begin to recognize differing qualities in 
problem statements and should provide him with examples of 
the kinds of questions that should be asked to elicit more 
specific information from clients. The session should also 
provide hixn with some actual experience in conducting inter- 
views, with situations derived from the experiences of other 
Field Agents. 

b. Translating Problems to Information Requirements 

Task Description , The Field Agent leads the interview into a 
problem-solving discussion, so that they can begin to identify 
the kinds of infonnation, e,g., relevant research reports, a 
consultant, or descriptions of other projects, that would be 
useful in studying alternative solutions. As appropriate, the 
Field Agent also helps the client relate his information 
requirements to the terminology amd concepts of relevant 
educational clevelopments or innovations (e.g., flexible 
schedulina, open classrooms) so that the client has the 
opportunity to determine their appropriateness to his 
perceived problem. 
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Skills/Knowledge Requirements , The preser'/ice trainjjig session 
should help the Field Agent gain some awareness of major 
educational development j and of the knowledge base in education. 
He should be provided with some guidance in how to develop this 
knowledge on the job. The preservice training should include 
some experience in the translation part of interviewing a client, 
with the use of situations that -eprosent tho ii:ore typical kinds 
of problems that Field Agents have been handling. 

3* Identification and Selection of Information for Clients . The Field 
Agent follows through on the interview to ensure that the client 
receives appropriate materials or names of projects and people. 
He (1) prepares a summary statement of the interview, (2) sends 
it to the Central Office for a search or uses it in conducting 
a local search, and i3) reviews the search results before delivering 
them to the client. 

a. Preparation of Summary Statement 

Task Description . The Field Agent completes a search request 
form to identify the client and the nature of the problems to 
be searched. He may recommend specific ERIC descriptors^ but in 
any event, identifies the key concepts that roust be incorporated 
into the search. He also notes any additional information 
(e.g., age range, level, type of materials) that should be 
incorporated into the search statement or considered in the 
screening process. 

SkillsAnowledge Requirements . The record of the negotiation 
phase is the key interface between the client and the searcher 
and represents an important element in the flow of activities 
from the field to the central office. The Field Agent should 
be given some preservice experience in recording interviews 
on special forms, that are, in turn, reviewed by the Retrieval 
Specialist for their adequacy for actually conducting a search. 
This exchange should then become a <^ontinuing part of the 
inservice training of the Field Agent. 
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b. Conduct of Local Searches 

Task Description , Although many search requests will be 
transmitted directly to the Central Office, the Field Agent 
may conduct some local searches. Local searches may involve 
the identification of materials on hand or the name of a local 
consultant, but they may also involve a mainual search of recent 
RIEs and CIJEs . In this latter case, the Field Agent develops 
the search strategy and performance of the securch by tbe 
Secretary. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Field Agent should be aware 
of the resources in his own collection so that he can draw upon 
it for fulfilling some searches. In cases where he assesses the 
need for a local manual search (e.g., for fast turn-around time 
or for a tentative inspection of the literature) , he should be 
able to select descriptors and to have trained his Secretary in 
conducting the search. In preservice training, the Field Agent 
should gain some experience in using the Thesaurus of ERIC 
Descriptors , and learn about the conduct ot manual sesurches. 

c. Review of Search Results 

Task Description . The Field Agent reviews results of all seaurches. 
He may actually screen out the less relevant materials, or he may 
simply noce for the clients those items he believes are most 
relevant. Over a period of time, particularly through repeat 
request, he may become familiar enough with some materials to 
make notes on the abstracts that are more evaluative in nature. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . This task requires the ability to 
assess the relevance of materials to clients' needs. The pre- 
service training program should provide some initial experience 
in working with sample seeurches and results. The further develop- 
ment of expertise in this £u:ea will require the Field Agent's 
continued efforts in staying abreast of educational trends ctnd 
developments of the literature (e.g., major authors an:^ thsir 
works) , and of the value of projects and people to whcm previous 
clients have been referred. 
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Delivery of Search Results and Development of Future Plans . The Field 
Agent personally delivers the search results and discusses them with 
the client. He plans with the client any future contacts, and attempts 
to assess the benefits to be gained by his planning for a more active 
role in the information-utilization stage. 

a. Delivery and Discussion of Search Results . 

Task Description . The Field Agent personally delivers the search 
results to the client and (1) explains the bibliographic parts of 
the results, (C2) includes how the client might order specific 
documents or acquire microfiche, and (3) focuses his* attention on 
those materials (e.g., abstracts) that appear particularly useful 
in showing alternative solutions. He is sensitive to the different 
levels of information-use sophistication in his clients so that he 
can judge how much explanation desirable or needed. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Field Agent must be able to 
explain the different bibliographic elements of the package 
(e.g., of an ERIC resume) and, to describe the ordering procedures 
for obtaining copies of documents or articles. The preservice 
training program should help him gain experience in interpreting 
and explaining different types of packages (e.g., ERIC resumes, 
PREP reports). The ordering procedures (e.g., for microfiche, 
hard copy) will vary from state to state, but the Field Agent 
Cand Manager) should beccane acquainted with the procedures used 
in the pilot states and other educational information centers. 
The Field Agent should also be given initial experience in 
discussing materials and encouraging clients to read them. 

b. Development of P l ans for Future Contacts 

Task Description . The Field Agent plans the extent and kinds of 
furt'ier involvement with each client, lie usually arranges for 
a third meeting to find out the client's degree of satisfaction 
with the information. If he judges the potential benefits of 
his continued involvement to be significantly great, he commits 
further effort to studying the information delivered, and he 
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prepares to participate actively in the decision^sncJujig process 
regarding how that infomation might facilitate beneficial change. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Field Agent should be given 
some preservice guidcuice in allocating his resources for continued 
follow-up with his clients, while also initiating cuid responding 
to new requests. 

Follow-Up Activities . The objectives of each successive encounter 
with the client after delivery of the first search results will vary. 
The purpose may be to determine user satisfaction , or it may be to 
introduce the client to a consultant , or to plan for the Agent's 
active involvement in planning for the utilization of the information. 

a. Sub: i:antive Review of Information with Clients 

Task Description . In most cases, the Field Agent contacts the 
client to determine his satisfaction with the information, euKi 
they may detemine that there is a need for more information or 
for a special consultant. However, the client may not have 
read the abstracts, may still be waiting for microfiche, may have 
read several articles or documents, or may have met with the 
consultant that was recommended. The Field Agent assumes the 
most appropriate role depending upon the situation, either to 
encourage the first steps, or to find out how he may be of 
further help to the client. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . This task requires the combination 
of skills already identified in the preceding tasks for the Field 
Agent, but may also require that he assume a more active role in 
dealing with the content cmd infomation utilization concerns of 
the client. The Field Agent then must rely on the follow-up strategy 
already developed, and be prepared to move into a more active role 
or to transfer the client to another resource person or consultant. 
The preservice program should help the F/.eld Agnet to be alert to 
the several possibilities that might occur at this point in the 
Agent/Client interaction, and to experience the different inter- 
viewing requirements for each. 
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b. Participation in Program Plannim^ 

Task Description, The Field Agent participates in actual program 
planning vith the client only on a selective basis and as planned 
earlier. This follow-up activity may involve his serving as an 
organizer of meetings, communication link between two groups 
or factions, or a group discussion leader. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The individual expertise of the 
Field Agent as well as the fime avail2Lble to him, dictate 
constraints on his involvement in different kinds of follow-up 
activities. He must be aware of these limitations, but must 
also be sensitive enough to the client's needs to identify 
substitute personnel to support the pending decicison-making 
or planning activities. The preservice training session can 
help the Field Agent understand the performance requirements 
for the various change-agent roles (e.g., group leader, 
facilitator) and can help him identify his o%m strengths and 
weaknesses in relation to those reqiiirements . 

c. Development of Feedback to the System 

Task Description . The Field Agent documents and evaluates both 
his performance and that of the Central Office for each client, 
cuid reports these judgments to the Memager. He incorporates 
some measure of impact by clearly describing the client's situation 
before and after his involvement. 

;3killsA"owledge Requirements . A preservice training program 
should help the Field Agent in developing performance objectives 
against which his work can be measured. Evaluation <md reporting 
forms useo other centers, and their statements of objectives, 
should be introduced for illustrative purposes. 
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B. MANAGEMENT OF FIELD-BASED OFFICE 

1. Office Procedures , Although the Field Agent may spend considerable 

time traveling to, and meeting in his clients' work settings, he relies 
on the field office as a base of operations for receiving inquiries, 
establishing and maintaining a schedule, handling local or quick 
searches, and performing routine office activities (e.g., maintaining 
files) . 

a. Office Space, Staff, and Equipment Arrangements 

Taisk Description . The Field Agent works through the local agency 
to arrange for appropriate office space, as centrally located 
in his service area as possible. He makes known his requirements 
for equipment, supplies, and fxirniture, and for a minimum of half- 
time secretaurial siqpport. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . Needs will be determined by the 
individual Agent, while the mechemism for requisitioning supplies 
and materials will be learned on the job. Preservice training 
should acquaint the Agent with available equipment, e.g., micro- 
fiche readers, to aid his recommendations for purchase in the 
local districts. 

b. Training and Supervision of Secretary 

Taisk Description . The Agent e3q)lains the project goals and 
objectives to the Secretary, and defines her responsibilities in 
handling telephone calls (including the preliminary negotiation 
of requests), scheduling meetings with clients, maintaining 
control over ^he local collection, performing manual searches 
(e.g., with KLl or CIJE) , and handling correspondence and records. 

SkillsAnowledge Requirements . Although the assiciunent of 
secretarial responsibilities will vary, a preservice training 
program should outline realistic requirements for field office 
support and present the kinds of activities that are typically 
assigned to secretaries in the pilot state program. Some basic 
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con^onents of the Retrieval Specialists' training (i.e., with RIE 
and CUE) coiild be usefully adapted by the Field Agent for use in 
the inservice training of secretaries. 

Record Keeping Procedures 

Task Description . The Field Agent devises a system for documenting 
his activities, wi th a par t i cul ar emph as i s on re cordi ng*"* *~ in a 
critical incident style — each encounter with his clients and 
describing the known results. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The preservice training program 
should provide the FieDd Agent with £in opportunity to discuss with 
Mcmagers and Directors the kinds of information that will be 
essential to record for purposes of evaluating the service cmd 
assessing the iixipact of information on the original problem 
situations. It is important to encourage this kind of docvimen- 
tation since it serves, in part, the need for in-depth treatment 
of the Field Agent/client interaction for pvurposes of developing 
a practical body of literature on the Field Agent role. 

Liaison with Central Office 

Task Description . The Field Agent periodically prepares formal 
reports to the Central Office on activities and problems, but 
also maintains regular communication with the Ifanager through 
telephone calls and periodic visits to the Office. He attempts 
to stay abreast of developments in the Central Office, and in txirn, 
provides feedback to the staff on the degree of user satisfaction 
with their services. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements , A preservice training program 
sho\ild provide the Field Agent and Manager with the opportunity 
to explore their expectations with regard to reporting and 
communications, so that they can build on this foundation in practice 
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2. Office Materials and Equipment 

a. Local Collection of Reference Materials 

Task Description . The FA works out arrangmeents with the Central 
• Office to have RIE and CIJE, PREP reports, and other pre-packaged 
materials from the state, NCEC, or other centers, sent to the Field 
Office. He continually assesses his needs for ready-reference 
materials and makes known his requirements to the Central Office. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The training program should introduce 
the FA to these packaged materials, and to encourage his develop- 
ment of a personal professional library in the areas of change, 
innovation, and educational research. 

b. Local Human and Agency Resources 

Task Description . The FA establishes and maintains a personal 
file of individuals in the local area who are readily available 
as resources to him or to clients. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . He must familiarize himself with 
the resources (e.g., university, library, social program agencies) 
in the curea and initiate contacts with individuals in these insti- 
tutions. A training program should introduce him to the kinds of 
working relations with district agencies that have been developed 
by other FAs. 



C. COORDINATION OF PART-TIME AGENTS * 

1. Training Activities . The Field Agent is a key participant in the formal 
training provided by the state and local agencies for the district- 
sponsored, part-time Field Agents. He also has a major role in the 
continuing inservice training of these part-time Field Agents. 

*The activities described in this section probably do not have immediate 
implications for preservice training for personnel in their initial year of 
operation, but may become major responsibilities as the operational programs 
mature . 
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a. Preservice Training 

Task Description , The Field Agent actively participates in the 
planning and implementation of a preservice training program for 
part-time agents. He brings to this involvement his own experiences 
and their potential application tci a more decentralized operation. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Field Agent will need to be 
able to describe his experience in a generalized framework, 
separate from the unique aspects of his operating mode that are 
attributable to his personal style. 

b. Inservice Training 

Task Description . The inservice training of part-time agents will 
involve a range of activities. The Field Agent may conduct some 
formal sessions with groups of paurt-time agents, but will also plan 
for more individualized and informal discussions. He may institute 
a method (e.g., periodic newsletters) that will help to create a 
network concept of communication, in which new literature may be 
reviewed, ongoing projects announced, and problems described. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements. His o%#n developmental needs will 
help the Field Agent identify the needs for inservice training and 
develop a plan for their implementation. He must also be sensitive 
to the individual needs of the part-time agents and to the unique- 
ness of each situation. 

Operating Procedures . The number of part-time agents narticipating in 
the statewide progreon, and the conditions under which school districts 
establish positions, %ri.ll affect the degree of control and coordination 
that is possible. At a minimum, the procedures should be devised to 
encourage periodic communication between part-time agents and the 
Field Agent and to ensure a smooth flow of operations between the 
field and the Central Office. 
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Planning of Procedures 

Task Description , The Field Agent involves the part-time agents 
in planning procedures for regular communications and transmitting 
requests to the Central Office. In some cases, the Field Agent may 
serve as the clearinghouse for all requests that are to be searched 
by staff in the Central Office. This might be accomplished by all 
requests first being sent to the Field Agent for review and 
transmittal, or it might involve his receiving a copy of all 
requests. The kinds of forms that will be used are agreed upon 
and requirements for reporting are established. 

Skills/lCnowledge Requirements . The Field Agent should be provided with 
guidance frOTi the state, particularly the Project Manager, in 
establishing the kinds of alternate proceduces that could be 
developed. 

Back-Up Resource Activities 

Task Description . In some cases, the Field Agent may devote full 
time to his role as coordinator of the part-time agents. Thus, 
his linkage role may become one of serving as a consultant to 
the part-time agents, either involving his direct contact with 
certain clients, or only with the Field Agent. 

Skills/Knowledge Requirements . The Field Agent will need to be 
sensitive to the requests for help from his part-time agents, and become 
familiar with the individual operating procedures xn each district. 
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Trainable Skills/Knowledge 
. (Field Agent) 

A. LINKAGE ROLE 

1. Publicity Activities 

• Understanding of the Field Agent role and ability to describe 
this role to others. 

• Knowledge of typical organizational patterns in school systems/ 
and the more typical barriers to innovation. 

• Ability to plan and deliver presentations — both formal and 
informal — that will be required in creating awareness of the 
program among school personnel. 

2. Identification of Clients' Information Requirements 

e Ability to distinguish between problem statements by clients 
that are well thought out and specific and those that are 
vague and superficial. 

• Understanding of the kinds of questions that should be asked to 
help elicit from clients their actual problem and some of the 
specific elements underlying their concerns. 

• Ability to translate the clients' problems into concrete 
information requirements. 

• Ability to discuss the restatement of the problem as an 
information requirement with the client to clarify further his 
understemding of the client's problem. 

3. Identification and Selection of Information for Clients 

• Ability to suxmnarize clients' information requirements in a 
way that will help the Retrieval Specialist develop a search 
strategy for identifying relevant materials. 

• Ability to select ERIC descriptors and supervise the conduct 
of local searches (e.g. , manual searches of RIE and CUE ) • 

• Ability to assess the relevance of search results to client's 
needs. 

4. Delivery of Search Results and Development of Plans for Future Contacts 

• Ability to show the client how to use different materials (e.g., 
PREP reports, ERIC resumes) included in the search results, 

and how to order copies of documents or eucticles (in hard 
copy or microfiche) . 

• Ability to schedule his time for continued follow-up activities 
with scnne clients and the handling of new requests. 
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5. Follow-up Activities 

# Understanding of the various changes-agent roles (e.g., group 
leader, facilitator) and awareness of his abilities in 
relation to the requirements of each role. 

# Understanding of performance objectives against which his 
work can be measured. 

# Knowledge of evaluation and reporting forms used by other 
centers, and also of their statements of objectives. 

B. MANAGEMENT OF FIELD-BASED OFFICE 

1. Office Procedures 

# Familiarity with the variety of availeU^le equipment (e.g., 
microfiche readers) . 

# Understanding of requirements for field*office support and 
typical assignments to secretaries. 

# Awareness of the kinds of information that should be reported 
to the Central Office for purposes of evaluating the service. 

2. Office Materials and Equipment 

# Familiarity with packaged materials (e.g., PKEP reports) for 
his local resource collection, and knowledge of materials in 
the areas of change, innovation, and educational research for 
his personal professional library. 

# Awareness of the kinds of vrorking relations that other Field 
Agents have arranged with local resources (e.g., universities, 
libraries) . 
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SELECTED TRAINING RESOURCES 



A. MAJOR RESOURCES 



Center Sources : A Collection of Materials Currently in Use by Educational 
Information Centers , King of Prussia, Pennsylvania: Research and 
Information Services for Education (RISE) . (Prepared for National 
Conference of Educational Information Centers, Downingtown, Pennsylvania, 
Sept. 19-21, 1972.) 

This publication is a canapilation of materials selected from 13 
operational centers, including two pilot state projects. Forms, 
procedures, and listings cover the following topics: (1) Resource 
materials; (2) Program Descriptions; (3) Field Agent Information; 
(4) Request Record-Keeping Forms; (5) Internal Records (e.g., 
for proposals; securing of materials); (6) Request Forms; (7) Evalu- 
ation Forms; (8) Agreement for Services. These examples are relevant 
to the task requirements for both Central Office staff and Field 
Agents . 

The Educational Information Consultant; Skills in Disseminating 

Educational Informatio n. Berkeley, Calif.: Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development, 1971. 

A training package designed to teach EIC process skills through 
role-playing, problem-solving, simulation, and decision-making 
exercises. 



Introduction: 

Simulation: 

Negotiation: 

Retrieval : 
Trans f ormat ion : 
Communication : 



Describes the emerging role and functional 
contexts of the EIC. 

Provides an orientation to the skills involved 
in the following five modules. 

Trainee learns how to identify, analyze, assess, 
and define specifically the problon and attendant 
information need(s) of a client. 

Trainee learns how to develop a search strategy 
and locate, identify, and secure R&D informa- 
tion pertinent to the client's problem and 
request. 

Trainee learns how to screen, analyze and/or 
synthesize and organize the results of the 
search in a form appropriate for delivery to 
the client. 

Trainee learns how to display and convey the 
results of the search to the client in a style 
appropriate for his use in finding a solution (s) 
to the problem. 
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Evaluation: Trainee learns how to assess the performance of 

the major EIC processes and overall role and the 
operational effectiveness of the setting within 
the linkage system; reformulate based on evalu- 
ation and make adjustments in processes and 
functions. 

This material is nost appropriate for the Field Agents, but the retrieval 
element is also applicable to the Print Resources Specialist's role. 

Havelock, Ronald G. Training for Change Agents, A guide to the Design 

of Training Programs in Education and Other Fields , Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Institute for Social Research, 1971. (ED 056 259) 

This work provides a framework for the design of programs to train 
change agents in the skills of helping and of resource utilization, 
and presents some alternative models of such training programs. The 
organization of the training guide is as follows: Part I is concerned 
with outlining the principal content areas that relate to the concept 
of change agent from a variety of perspectives; Pcorts II and III 
provide some suggestions on how to select training goals and what 
principles to include in a good training design; Parts IV thru VI 
suggest how model training program3 could be put together for vaurious 
types of objectives — Part IV provides a framework with eight design 
features that should be incorporated in any viable plan, and suggests 
how such an outline can be used to develop training programs to meet 
various objectives, Part V presents outlines of several potential 
programs generated by conference task force groups, and Part VI 
presents a training model worked out for a particular type of role 
in detail (change agents in state education agencies) . The total 
volume contains a number of ideas, suggestions, frameworks, principles, 
and tactical details at several levels of specificity applicable to 
a wide range of change agent skills and sicuations, and thus should 
be a useful aid and reference source to trainers and training 
program developers. (For related documents, see ED 056 256, 257, 
and 258) . (Author/DB) 

Havelock, Ronald G. and Mary C. Havelock. Prepeuring Knowledge Lini\>ing 
Change Agents in Education: A Materials and Training Development 
Project . (Final Report). Ann Arbor, Michigan: Instigate for 
Social Research, 1971. (ED 056 257) 

This project was designed to meet the following two objectives: 
(1) to produce a manual for educational knowledge linking change 
agents, and (2) to develop plans and designs for the training of 
educational knowledge linking* cha^^ge aaents. This final report of 
the project consists of three sections, as follows: Section I. 
History of the Project — Background and Rationale; How the Guide Was 
Created: Cycles of Development; and the Evolution of Change Agent 
Training Strategies and a Manual for Cliange Agent Training Design; 



Section II, Evaluation of the "Guide" (Prototype #2) by 115 Change 
Agents-'^The Reviewers; Responses to the Review Form (Appendix A: 
Letter of Invitation to Potential Reviewers of the "Guide" (Proto- 
type #2) ; Appendix B: Form for Background Information on Reviewers; 
Appendix C: Reviewer Questionnaire and Cover litter); and Section 
III. Evaluation of CECAT Based on Post-Conference Reactions of 
Participants — Background Readings; Printed Conference Materials; 
Conference Activities; Post-Conference Action Possibilities; and 
Future Need of Conference Related Materials; and Appendix A: 
CECAT (Conference on Educational Change Agent Training) Evaluation 
Form. A bibliography is provided. (For related documents, .^ee 
ED 056 256, 258, and 259.) (DB) 

Havelock, Ronald G. A Workbook to Checklists to Accompany "A Guide to 
Innovation ." Ann Arbor, Michigan: Institute for Social Reseeu^ch, 
1971. (ED 056 256. 

This workbook of checklists is Attachment 2 to the document "Preparing 
Knowledge Linking Change Agents in Education: A Materials and 
Training Development Project," see ED 056 257, and should accompany 
Attachment 1, "A Guide to Innovation in Education." The nine 
checklists in the workbook are as follows: (1) Over-all Management 
of a Change Project; (2) Preliminary Self-Assessment and Role 
Definition; (3) Who Is the Client?; (4) Linkage to the Client: How 
Good Is Your Relationship?; (5) Diagnosis of the Client's Problem; 
(C) Awareness and Retrieval of Information Resources; (7) Choosing 
the Solution; (8) Gaining Acceptance; and (9) Insuring Continuance. 
For related documents, see ED 056 257, 258, and 259.) (CK) 

Koelling, Charles H. et al. Pilot Training Project for Personnel 

Participating in Pilot State Dissemination Programs . Final Report, 
OEC-0-70-4724) . Coliambia, Missouri: University of Missouri, 1972. 

This final report describes the preparations, content, and evaluation 
of the training program provided by the University for persornel 
in the three Pilot State Dissemination Programs. The training 
session descriptions, reference materials, and evaluative conmients 
are reported. The trainees included all staff of the projects, 
including directors, retrieval personnel, field agents, secretcuries ^ 
and some consultants from SEA's. 

Mathies, M. Lorraine and Peter G. Watson. Computer-Based Reference 

Service — Tutor's Manual . Dallas, Tex.: Reference Services Division, 
American Library Association, 1971. 

This draft was prepared for use at a preconf erence institute sponsored 
by ALA and is currently under revision for a Spring 1973 publication 
release by ALA. The major emphasis of the discussion and securching 
illustrations is on ERIC. The authors discuss the structure of 
the Thesaurus , ERIC indexing, the use of RIE, Boolean logic, and 
Boolean search techniques. The materials are most relevant to the 
Central Office Staff, but some of the ERIC overviews are also 
appropriate for Field Agents. 
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McCleary, Willicm, Brickley, Richard R. , et al. Notes on Estcd:>lishincT 
an ERIC Educational Information Center . (Draft copy, 1972) • 

This publication is currently in the form of a working document and 
is expected to change and expand as suggested by users. Prepared by 
the directors and staffs of two operational centers — Boulder Informa- 
tion Retrieval Center and RISE — this document covers eight different 
areas: (1) an overview of the ERIC system; (2) ERIC reference tools; 
(3) microfiche equipment; (4) space requirements; (5) manual 
searching; (6) machine searching; (7) ERIC orientation materials; 
and (8) Frequently used educational sources. The material is most 
appropriate for the Central office staff, but the overviews in severcl 
areas may be useful for the Field Agents. 

Pilot State Project Materials . 

Packages from each of the pilot states include reports containing 
development information and procedural descriptions. Examples of 
forms and search requests are also included. These materials are 
relevant to the training of all personnel. 

Sherman, C.Neil, et al. The Educational Inforr.tation Center: An Introduction . 
Los Angeles: Tinnon-Brown, Inc., March, 1969. 

This work is a general guide to the process of establishing an 
educational information center and an introduction to information 
handling and service. Start-up activities in planning, initial 
acquisitions, processing, and services for a central office are 
discussed. Examples of forms and procedxires used by three major 
operating centers in 1969 eure illustrated and described. Major 
reference and resource materials are identified. This work is 
most app. ^le to the Project Manager and Print Resources Specialist. 

SiebF'-, Sam D,, et al. (Draft of Final Report on the Evaluation of the 
Pilot State D ' ssemination Program). New York: Bxireau of Applied 
Social Researc' . 1972. 

These papers include narrative and evaluative descriptions of the 
various -urograms and personnel roles of the three Pilot State 
Dissemination Projects. Forms and operating procedures are 
described and usage statistics are reported. 

Weisman, Herman M. Information Systems, Services, and Centers . New York; 
Becker and Hayes, inc., 1972. 

Written as a text and as a reference source for practitioners, this 
new publication is concerned with the practices of information transfer, 
primarily in the scientific and technical community. In addition to 
providing a t\. ^retical basis for underst nding information systems 
and system design, it provides more detailed accounts of information 
service practices and operational management problems, particularly 
useful for the Project Manager and retrieval staff. 
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B. OTHER REFERENCES AND RESOURCES 



A Guide to Educational Resources , Berkeley, Calif.: Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development, 1971 

Anglo-American Cataloging Rules * (Prepared by American Library Association, 
Library of Congress, the Library Association and the Canadian Library 
Association). Chicago: American Library Association, 1967* 

Handbook for Organization Development in Schools . Eugr.ne , Oreg , : Center 
for the Advanced Study of Educational administration 

How to Use ERIC . (Available fron GPO, OE-12037) 

Interpersonal Communications . Portland, Oreg.: Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory (NWREL ) 

Linking Schools and State Education Departments to Research and Development 
Agencies; Analysis of Literature and Selected Bibliography . Eugene , 
Oreg.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Administration, University 
of Oregon, September, 1971. 

Linking Schools to State Education Departments; Analysis of Literature and 

Selected Bibliography . Eugene, Oreg.; ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Administration, University of Oregon, September, 1970. 

Microform Retrieval Equipment Guide . Washington, 0. C: National Archives 
and Records Services, General Services Administration. (Available 
from GPO, 7610-181-759m79) . 

Preparing Education Training Consultants . Portland, Oreg.: Northwest Regional 
Educational Laboratory (NWREL) 

Procedures for Managing Innovations; Analysis of Literature and Selected 
Bibliography . Eugene, Oreg.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Administration, University of Oregon, September 1970. 

Product Demonstration Training Packages . Berkeley, Calif.: Far West 
Laboratory for Educational Research and Development 

Profiles of ^dacational Information Centers . (Participants in National 

conference of Educational Information Centers, Downington, Pennsylvania, 
September 19-21, 1972). King of Prussia, Pa.; J^esearch and Information 
Services for Education, Sept. 1972. 

Standard for D e scriptive Cataloging of Government Scientific and Technical 
Reports . Washington, D.C.: Committee on Scientif^j and Technical 
Information (COSATI) , Federal Council for Science and Technology, 1966. 
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The DAP Joint Problem-Solving Process . Eugene, Oreg.: Center for the 
Advanced Study of Educational Administration 

Training System for Development, Dissemination, and Evaluation Personnel . 
Berkeley, Calif.: Far West LcJ^oratory for Educational Research and 
Development. 

U.S. Office of Economic Opportunity. Catalog of Federal Domestic Assistance 
Washington, D.C.: Goverrjiient Printing Office, 1971. 

U.S. Office of Education. Education Directory . Washington, D.C.: 
Government Printing Office 1970. 

Becker, Joseph and Robert M. Hayes. Information Storage and Retrieval ; 

Tools, Elementw, Theories . New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1963. 

Bourne, Charles P. Methods of Information H6mdling . New York: John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1966. 

Burke, Arvid J., cuid Mary A. Burke. Documentation in Education . New York; 
Teacher's College Press , dqlumbia University, 1967. 

Chorness, M. H. , C. H. Rittenhouse, and R. C. iteald. Use of Resource 
Material and Decision Processes Associated with Educational 
Innovation; A Literature Survey . Berkeley, Calif.: Far West 
Laboratory for Research and Development, December 1968. 

Cuadra, Carlos A. (Editor) . Annual Review of Information Science and 
Technology . (Vols 1-6) . Available through Americam Society for 
Information Science, Washington, D.C., 1966-1971. 

Elias, Arthu% W. (Editor). Third Conference on Technical Informacion 
Center Administration . New York: Spartan Books, 1967. 

Farr, Richard S. Knowledge Linkers and the Flow of Educational Infonnation . 

Stanford, Calif.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational Media and Technology, 
1969. 

Goldhammer, Keith and Stanley Elam. Dissemination and Implementation . 
(Third Annual Phi Delta Kappa Symposium on Educational Research) . 
Bloomington, Indiana: Phi Delfi Kappa, 1962. 

Good, Carter V. Introduction to Educational Research . New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 1963 . 

Havelock, Ronald G., Janet Huber, and ShaindeX Zimmerman. Major Works on 
Change in Education: An Annotated Bibliography and Subject Index . 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: Center for Research on Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge, University of Michigan, March 1969. 
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Have lock, Ronald G. Bibliography on Knowledge Utilization and Dissemiuation , 
Ann Arbor, Michigan: Center for Research oa Utilization of Scientific 
Knowledge, 1968. 

Have lock, Ronald G. Planning for Innovation through Dissemination and 

Utilization of Knowledge . (Final Report Contract No. EC-3-7-077028) 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: The University of Michigan, 1969. 

Herner, Saul. "Methods of Organizing Information for Storage and Securching." 
American Docxittientation , 13:3-14, January 1962. 

Jung, Charles C. An Orientation and Strategy for Working on Problems of 
Change in School Systems. Washington, D.C.: National Training 
Laboratories , 1967 . 

Jung, Charles C. The Trainer Change-Agent Role Within a School System . 
Washington, D.C.: National Training L<iboratories, 1967. 

King, Donald W. and Edward C. Bryant. The Eva. V iation of Inforaation Service s 
and Products. Washington, D.C.: Information Resources Vress, 1971. * 

Lancaster, F. WiJ/red. Information Retrieval Systems: Characteristics , 
Testing aiid Evaluation . New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1968. 

Lancaster, F. W., "The Cost-Effectiveness Analysis of Information 

Retrieval and Dis emination Systems." Journal of the American Society 
for Information Science , 22:12-27, January-February 1971. 

Lewis, Chester M. (Ecitor) . Special Libraries: How to Plan and Equip 
Them . New York: Special Libreuries Association, 1963. 

Maguire, Louis M. , et al. An Annotated Bibliography on Administering 
for Change . Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Research for Better 
Schools, Inc., 1971. 

Meadow, Charles P. Man-Machine Communication . New York: Wiley Interscience, 

Miles, Matthew B. Innovation in Education . New York: Teachers College 
Press, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1964. 

Miller, Richard I. (Editor). Perspectives on Educational Change . New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crof ts , 1967 . 

Smith, Stuart C. A Directory of Organizations and Personnel in Educational 
Administration . Eugene, Oreg.: ERIC Clearinghouse on Educational 
Administration, University of Oregon, September 1969. 



Strable, Edward G. (Editor), Special Libraries: A Guide for Itenagement . New 
York: Special Libraries Association. 1966. 
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VII. TRAINING MODULES 



Required training content for educational dissemination 
service personnel is well summarized on pp. 92-93, 114-115, 
133-135, 146-147, and 162-163 of the previous section. A 
comparison of trainable skills and knowledge across personnel roles 
5\ows that some skills/knowledge areas are common to all roles. 
These skills/knowledge areas form one cluster of possible training 
experiences, in which trainees representing different personnel 
roles meet in joint session to hear and discuss he common content. 

Other areas, particularly involving skills, require separate 
training arrangements for each personnel role. Except in an 
entirely individualized training plan, therefore, the balance of 
common and specific content calls for trainees to be exposed to 
some training modules in larger groups and to other modules in 
smaller groups. Within a fixed (e.g., one week) training schedule, 
the flow of trainees from larger to smaller groups presents some 
logistic difficulties but has compensating advantages in the 
variety of experiences it provides. 

Although the content of training is largely dictated by the 
task and skills/knowledge analysis contained in Section VI, we see 
two sets of design alternatives in the delivery of trainirg 
(setting, format, mechanism, etc.). One set of design alternatives 
' concerns individualized versus group experience. We could produce, 
on the otie hand, a program for self-study or, on the other hand, a 
program of group experiences, ranging from discussion and role 
playing to field trips. Of these alternatives, we saw limited 
merit in self-study, since educational dissemination work is 
intensely interpersonal. We felt that the training experiences 
should try to capture the context of actual work experiences. In 
educational dissemination, the context of actual work experiences 
is a stage with many players, a daily interplay between 
professional values and needs of different groups of educators. 
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A second set of design alternatives concerns ''multimedia" 
presentation of content. There are many promising applications of 
media in training of this kind ~ for example, in the close-in 
analysis of skill performance (such as preparing the "logic" of a 
bibliographic search) or in the time-space compression of a case 
study spanning several weeks of calendar time but presented on film 
or videotape in five minutes. 

It will be appropriate in a later version of training modules 
like these to incorpor^::e films and videotapes, but we decided 
(somewhat against our own preferences) to leave the modules 
print-based for the sake of exportability to sites where 
acquisition budgets and use arrangements cannot be predicted. We 
have noted in the past that multimedia training packages are 
underutilized because a training staff believes, rightly or 
wrongly, that the films or videotapes will be incompatible with 
on-site equipment, difficult to coordinate, etc. 

Thus the modules are designed with miniamm media requirements 
(e.g., an occasional audiotape) but with flexibility for trainers 
to add films or videotapes from the collection of the National 
Audiovisual Center and other sources of media materials relevant to 
educational dissemination, such as the ERIC clearinghouses (films 
and other media materials describing the ERIC system), the regional 
education laboratories (fil'-.s and other media materials describing 
educational innovations), and commercial suppliers. However, the 
modules are designed to serve their purpose without media 
supplementation if necessary. 



0\ RVIEW OF MODULAR BLOCKS Three blocks of modules were 

designed to meet the training 
needs of dissemination project managers, retrieval staff (print 
and/or human resources), and field agents. The first block of 
modules provides background information for all trainees; the 
content of ^:his block is more "knowledge" ^han "skills." The 
second block of modules is designed for exposure t retrieval 
specialists alone, and the third block of modules is designed for 
exposure to project managers and field agents jointly. The latter 
two groups of trainees share a subset of common modules for two 
reasoTis: (1) they are more removed from the skills of information 
searching than the retrieval specialists; (2) they are more 
concerned with interpersonal situations than the retrieval 
specialists. The commonality of project managers and field agents 
is such that only two modules have been designed for them 
separately. 

Block 1, the common core for all trainees, consists of: 



The growth of educational research and development. 

The emergence of educational dissemination systems. 

Present and future shape of educational dissemination 
s., stems. 
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Field trip to an operating educational dissemination 
center. 

Overview of service operations elsewhere that 
contrast with those seen on the field trip. 

The client system and the resource system in 
educational dissemination. 

Personnel roles in the linkage system. 

Introduction to computer-based educational 
information systems. 

Retrieving ERIC information. 

Negotiating queries. 

Selecting equipment for an educational dissemination 
center. 

Ove' view of educational innovations. 
Pc^ckaging and communicating search results. 
Finding and using human resources. 
Documenting and evaluating service activities. 

^^ditlonal activities for the total group of trainees would include 
. an orientation and agenda-setting session; a self-assessment of 
skills/knowledge before and after training; an assessment of the 
modules themselves; and a group exercise in which teams consisting 
of project managers, retrieval specialists, and field agents work 
out entire episodes beginning with a client request and ending with 
request fulfillment and follow-up. 

Block 2y modules for retrieval specialists alone, consists of: 



Establishing and organizing a collection for 
educational dissemination. 



Retrieving non-ERIC information. 

Retrieving ERIC information (detailed approach). 
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Negotiating queries (adapted for retrieval 
specialists) • 



Block 3, modules for project managers and field agents, 
consists of: 



Fstablishing contract s w.^th r.cliool perroiincl . 

Negotiating queriej; (delated i^pprujcli) . 

Retrieving ERIC inf onnat 3 on (adopted for project 
managers and field ageijls). 



In addition, project manager* alc^nc ..rt (^xp^scd to a ;i cUJe (»n 
estabJ ishin[' and aainlain J ng staff irlatit while field :5J;e)Jt^' 
alone are e>{po.^^'d to a module on rfitablJ?^ Ijjp. and mainta.M' I j;^^ 0 
f J(Md ^jff jre. 



SUGGESTED SCHEDULE Allowing for the fact that sonu topics 
FOR USING MODULES are too multi-faceted for trcani'enf ^n 

a single session, we have ident filed 
and developed ?5 disci ete modules, each int(^nded to occupy i 
particular group of trainees for durations of one to four hours. 
There are few interdependencies among the modules, but overall the 
flow of content is from knowledge to general skills to spr^cific 
skills. A training staff can re-sequar^e the modules in a variety 
of wayd without affecting their individual value, but a luodu'.e like 
"Thu euici^ence of educational dissemination systems" provides 
jseiul co-orientation at the very beginning oi a training, poriod 
and a module Jil.e "The tnam effort" ir. mean* to integrate the 
p( i Torrwa)!- t (>r ^ nauilKr skill?, (ovchuj in t.(]ie> iiKxio^c^ ^ iK-nce 
1: r.t appear near the cud of a IrainJn^ period. 

On the following pages we pref;erit a i-day^ AO- hour schedule in 
which the interplay of joint and j;eiiarate ce*^ . ionn has been worked 
out while preserving the flow of content frow knciwledge to skills. 
In addition to the 25 modules, less* structured sessions begin and 
end the sequence. 

The following schedule is not the one we followed in our week 
of module testing. Instead, time and sequence have been adjusted 
to take account of trainees* evaluations (see Section VIII). In 
particular, we accepted the almost unanimous opinion of trainees 
that; (1) skill practice sessions were too compressed; (2) most 
background modules could be improved by distributing readings 
beforehvtnd and eliminating the "lecture" segment. 

(In order to show the overall stri- :ture yf the schedule, 
modules are identified by title only. For a synopsis or full 
description of each modtile, see the "Trainer's Book," the second 
volume of this report.) 



DAY 1 (e.g., MONDAY) 



8 - 9 AM OVERVIEW OF THE WEEK'S SESSIONS; DISCUSSION OF 

SCHEDULE AND SUGGKSTION OF ADDITIONAL TOPICS TO 

hV. COVKVsEYi 

(All trainers) 



9-10 SELF-ASSESSMENT OF DISSEMINATION KNOWLEDGE AND 

SKILLS; DISCUSSION OF SELF-ASSESSMENT 
(AJ 1 trainees) 



10-11 "POST-SPUl-NIK" TRENDS IN AMERICAN EDUCATION AND 

THE EMERGENCE OF EDUCATIONAL DISSEMINATION SYSTEMS 
(All trainees) 



11-12 PRESENT AND FUTURE SHAPE OF EDUCATIONAL 

DISSEMINATION SYSTEMS 
(All trainers) 



1 - 3 PM FIELD TRIP TO AN OPERATING EDUCATIONAL 

DISSEMINATION CENTER 
(All trainees) 



3-5 



CONTRASTING SERVICE OPERATIONS (OVERVIEW OF 
SERVICE OPERATIONS ELSEWHERE) 
(All trainees) 



DAY 2 



8 . 9 AM THE CLIENT SYSTEM AND THE RESOURCE SYSTEM 

(All trainees) 



9-10 PERSONNEL ROLES IN THE LINKAGE SVSTEM 

(All trainees) 



10 ^ 12 INITIAL CONTACTS WITH SCHOOL PERSONNEL — A 

(Project managers and field agents) 

10-1 ESTABLISHING AND ORGANIZING THE COLLECTION — A 

(Retrieval specialists) 



1 - 4 PM INITIAL CONTACTS WITH SCHOOL PERSONNEL — B 

(Project managers and field agents) 



2-5 JON-ERIC RETRIEVAL 

(Retrieval specialists) 

4-5 ESTABLISHING AND MAI ^ AINING STAFF RELATIONS 

(Project manageis) 



4-5 



ESTABLISHING AND MAINTAINING A FIELD OFFICE 
(Field agents) 



DAY 3 



8 - 9 J' 1NTK(^])' .it"\ TO aMrini:K r.ASKD F.Dl)C//l'l()'\y'.i 

9-11 HKlRD'Vlf' ^•)^TC ]NrOHMATTON A 

(All t t . IIH . fO 

11 ^ 1 (JilKKi )) OVI/TION I KM •i'.SS - A 

(A. M t ; c IlJ(V's) 



2 - S PM RTTKTF.VTNC IWOKMATION B 



? . 5 TM THK QULKY NrCOJ J ATIOK JWJCKSC B 

(^roj^ . 1 li. iMr:gerjT and field agents) 



ERIC 



DAY 4 



8 - 9 AM SELECTING EQUIPMENT 

(All trainees) 
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9-10 



EDUCATIONAL INNOVATIONS: THE SUBSTANCE 
OF CHANGE 

(All trainees) 



10 - 12 



RETRIEVING ERIC INFORMATION ~ B 

(Project managers and field agents) 



10 - 12 



THE QUERY NEGOTIATION PROCESS ~ B 
(Retrieval specialists) 



1 - 3 PM PACKAGING AND COMMUNICATING SEARCH RESULTS 

(All trainees) 



3 - 5 PM FINDING AND USING HUMAN RESOURCES 

(All trainees) 



DAY 5 



8 - 1? AM THE TEAM EFFORT 

(Al I t rainees) 



1 - nOCllMKNTlK:: AN)^ I^VA.UATINC SrKVTCr ACTIVITIES 

(Al] 1 ) ii i JIC'PS) 



3 ' S KHVirW AND ):\ A] UATJON OF TRAJNING SESSIONS 

(All trr.Uu'ci.) 
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The question of how best to follow-up the week of training 
must be answered differently at different sl^es. There was 
consensus among our advisers, trainers, and trainees that a second 
consecutive week of training would be unprofitable. After one 
week's training, they said, it was time for trainees to work for 
several months (one of the most experienced trainers suggested a 
minimum of six months) before attending additional training 
sessions. They added c corollary, however: staff of a 
dissemination project should meet frequently in problem-solving 
sessions. At least one such meeting per month would reinforce what 
new employees had learned about the functions and c r iculties of 
each personnel role. 

Both the formal content of dissemination work and its 
opportunities for prof essionalization go on indefinitely. After 
the specific skills of negotiating queries, conducting searches, 
packaging search results, etc., have been mastered, there remain 
vast areas of information science, educational research and 
development, and what might be called the political sociology of 
education to be explored in inservice training. 

One promising strategy for follow-up training is the 
"specialized training package," containing one or many modules that 
focus on a particular skill. Examples of greatest relevance 
to dissemination work include Glenn Heathers' leadership training 
modules under development at Research for Better Schools, 
Pittsburgh* and Charles Jung's RUPS (Research Utilizing Problem 
Solving) modules that have been completed and tested at the 
Northwest Regional Laboratory, Portland. Skills taaght by these 
modules strongly complement the dissemination skills that our 
modules teach. 

Another promising strategy for follow-up training might be 
called "local adaptation". Each dissemination project using our 
modules will find that both our conceptualization of the project 
and our suggested operational procedures are somewhat "off," given 
local opportunities and constraints. After a period of work 
experience, staff who have experienced our modules should be able 
to meet and discuss (review, analyze, modify) the topic of each 
module in light of local factors. The format of such a meeting 
should be whatever seems natural in a local setting, but in any 
event there should be: (1) a mixing of personnel roles; (2) use 
of some outside "experts" for technical input; (3) agenda-setting 
by participants themselves; and (4) some opportunity for the 
former trainees to become trainers. 

Since inservice training should be conducted at intervals 
throughout the life of a dissemination project, it Jiay be possible 
to sequence and/or combine these strategies. 
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VIII. MODULE TESTING 



THE MODULE TESTING SESSIONS Draft versions of all modules 

were prepared for test sessions 
held at Stanford in the week of March 5-9, 1973. Some details of 
who attended these sessions in the capacity of trainers and 
trainees and how the sessions were conducted may be useful 
information for the staff of future training sessioi*s. 

Trainees attended from state/local educational dissemination 
projects in Colorado, Connecticut, tie District of Columbia, 
Georgia, New Jersey, Oregon, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Texas, 
and Wisconsin. Despite the number of states represented, the total 
complement of trainees wss only 13. We had the disadvantage, 
therefore, of less than a full "team" from each dissemination 
project. 

A "typical" trainee at these pilot sessions was neither new to 
educational dissemination work nor unsophisticated in the topics 
our modules were designed to cove . A "typical" project 
represented at the sessions was Ic^cated in a state department of 
education, in small-scale operation at the present time (and for a 
certain past period), and poised for expansion of service pending 
necessary authorizations and funds. 

Five of the 13 trainees were project managers, six were 
retrieval specialists, and only two were field agents. Such a 
ratio of personnel roles might recur in other multi-state training 
sessions but probably not in sessions conducted in a single state. 

Trainers were chosen to represent the kinds of expertise that 
a state/local dissemination project could draw upon. That is, most 
of our trainers (apart from the Stanford-SDC staff) were themselves 
project managers and field agents from ongoing dissemination 
projects. (The fact that we did not recruit retrieval specialist 
trainers is more circumstantial than deliberate.) The project 
manager and field agent trainers came from the states of 
California, Kansas, Oreg^.n, and Utah. 

Representativeness of the training staff was considered to be 
an important factor in the validity of the test sessions. Although 
they were present as observers, such experts as Ronald Havelock, 
Charles Jung, and Sam SJeber were not asked to conduct 
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sessions » since their unusual knowledge and training experience 
would surely have biased trainees* evaluations of the merit of each 
module. 

Training sessions were held on the Stanford campus, but in 
nonacademic conference rooms similar to those in any agency. 
"Props" were minimal, consisting of an occasional audiovisual aid, 
tables of exhibits and literature, and two portable computer 
terminals for retrieval instruction. 

As described in the "Trainer's Book," the sessions alternated 
in format from lecture and demonstration to role-playing, skills 
practice, and discussion. Much of the lecture content of the draft 
versions of the modules has been omitted from the present version 
and replaced by the combination of preparatory reading and group 
discussion. 

The "Educational Extension Training Resources Advisory 
Committee" (EETRAC), whose members are listed in the preface of 
this report, spent parts of two days observing the training and 
compiling notes of suggested revisions in the modules. Because of 
their reputation and their great interest in the subject matter, 
they could scarcely remain silent in the sessions they observed, 
but they generally stayed in the background. 

The week included the usual social occasions — cocktail 
parties, dinners, a wine tasting. After a few long days of working 
together, the trainers and trainees became an amiable and cohesive 
group. 

In short, although the pilot sessions took place on a college 
campus on the "homeground" of neither trainers iior trainees, and 
although the level of discussion was probably affected by the 
sophistication of some trainees as well as the background presence 
of EETRAC experts, we feel that the pilot sessions took place in a 
context of people and resources that is similar to a state 
department of education or relatively large local project. Major 
differences between the pilot sessions and future sessions lie in 
modules themselves and in the allocation of time to modules. 
Efforts to make more modules participatory, by deleting the lecture 
segment of some modules and increasing the activity or practice 
segment in others, have led, we think, to a better flow of events 
on each of the five days. 
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NUMERICAL AND NARRATIVE For each of 25 modules, trainees 
EVALUATION DATA completed a 14-point evaluation 

and also supplied written comments 
in expansion of the 14 points. In addition, their comments in the 
W7:cip-up review session were tape-recorded. EETRAC members and 
trainers also made suggestions for improving the modules, of 
course. 

In ^'esponse to each point on the evaluation form, trainees 
could respond that the module was **quite good,** **about right,** or 
''needs work.** These responses were converted into a heuristic 
three-point scale on which zero represents **needs work,** one 
represents **about right,** and two represents **quite good.^* 
Responses of trainees who evaluated a session (equal to or less 
than the group attending a session, which could be as low as five 
or six during simultaneous sessions) were averaged into a 14-point 
evaluation profile per module. 

On the 25 pages that follow, numerical module evaluation data 
are presented. Beginning on page 210, some of the narrative 
evaluations are summarized. The numbers and in some cases the 
names of the modules do not correspond with those found in the 
**Trainer's Book.** Rather these numbers and names are the ones we 
used during the week of pilot training. 

In reading the numerical evaluation data, it is useful to 
remember that a score of less than 1.00 indicates a point on 
which the trainees felt a module should be Improved, which a 
score of 1.00 or greater indicates a point on which the trainees 
felt a module was at least **about right** and possibly *'quite 
good.** 
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MODULE 3. "Post-Sputnik" Trends in Education; 
Emergence of Dissemination Systems 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.25 (12) 

Level of tnatcrJal relative to "entry level" of 

trainees .83 (12) 

Authori tat 3 venef;s of material 1.73 (11) 

InstruclionaJ strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises^ etc.) 1.10 (10) 

Coverage of major points within topic 1.55 (11) 

Allocation of time to each point 1.00 (11) 

Illustrations or examples 1.09 (11) 

Exercises or checklists .80 (5) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session .83 (12) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.83 (12) 

Effectiveness of presentation (s) 1.50 (12) 

Appropriate Involvement of group in session .75 (12) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. 1.00 ( 6) 

Responsiveness of trainer(8) to questions 1.38 ( 8) 



Scale values: 0 - Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 4. Present and Future of Educational 
Dissemination Systems 



EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations '••08 (12) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees (12) 

Authoritativeness of material lAO (10) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) -50 (10) 

Coverage of major points within topic 1-25 (12) 

Allocation of time to each point -75 (12) 

Illustrations or examples -75 (8) 

Exercises or checklists -^0 (4) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session -80 (10) 

Choice of trainer (s) ^-58 (12) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) '83 (12) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session -SS (11) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .60 ( 5) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions .89 (9) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 » Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 5. Field Visit to Operating 
Educational Resources Center 



EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.67 (12) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.50 (12) 

AtithoT J i ivencr.r> of material 1.60 (10) 
Instructiona] strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises » etc.) .82 (11) 

Coverage of major points within topic .82 (11) 

Allocation of time to each point .11 (9) 

Illustrations or examples 1.55 (11) 

Exercises or checklists 1.33 (6) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangement.^ or context for the session .91 (11) 

Choice of tralner(s) 1.45 (11) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) 1.00 (11) 

Appropriate involvement of group in ses^^ion .91 (11) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. 1.00 ( 6) 

Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions 1.27 (11) 



Scale values: 0 » Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 » Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 6. Contrasting Service Operations 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.33 (12) 
],evel of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees . 1.17 (12) 

Author itativeness of material 1.36 (11) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) 1.20 (10) 

Coverage of major points within topic 1.45 (11) 

Allocation of time to each point .91 (11) 

JUuctrations or examples 1.27 (11) 

Exercises or checklists .80 (5) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.08 (12) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.50 (12) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) 1.00 (11) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session .92 (12) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .80 (5) 

Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions 1.40 (10) 



Scale values: 0 » Needs work; 1 » About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 7. The Client System and the Resource System 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.00 (13) 

Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees .77 (13) 

Aiil hor i t ai 1 vpnrsf: of ro^rprial 1.00 (12) 

ifstT- ; ; ^r;;1 j.fr.^tc^y (c.p,.^ presentation, role 

pjayjjj^'.^ c • . i i..t:i,, etr.) .64 (11) 

Cover cj^/' oi major points within topic .64 (14) 

Allocation of time to each point .75 (12) 

Illustrations or examples .56 (9) 

Exercises or checklists .62 (8) 



CONDUCT : 

Arrangements or context for the session .83 (12) 

Choice of trainer (s) .92 (13) 

Effectiveness of presentation (s) .69 (13) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session .77 (13) 

Administration of exercises, checklists , etc. .80 (5) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions .91 (11) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 8. The Linkage System. Personnel Roles 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 



Relevance of material to educational dissemination 
center operations 

Level of material relative to "entry level" of 
trainees 

Authoritativeness of material 

Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 
playing, exercises, etc.) 

Coverage of major points within topic 

Allocation of time to each point 

Illustrations or examples 

Exercises or checklists 



1.08 (13) 

.75 (12) 

1.10 (10) 

.60 (10) 

.91 (11) 

.70 (10) 

.4A ( 9) 

.50 ( 6) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 
Choice of trainer (s) 
Effectiveness of presentation(s) 
Appropriate involvement of group in session 
Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. 
Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions 



.91 (11) 

1.00 (12) 

.67 (12) 

.70 (10) 

.80 ( 5) 

1.12 ( 8) 



Scale values: 0 » Needs work; 1 ~ About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODUL: 9. Initial Contacts with School Personnel ~ A 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.44 (9) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.00 (8) 

Authoritativeness of material 1.33 (9) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) .88 (8) 

Coverage of major points within topic .90 (10) 

Allocation of time to each point .62 (8) 

Illustrations or examples .86 (7) 

Exercises or checklists 1.25 (4) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the sessic i 1.22 (9) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.33 (9) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) lill (9) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session .62 .8) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. 1.00 ( 5) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 1.43 (7) 



Scale values: 0 « Needs work; 1 » About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 10. Establishing and Organizing the Collection — A 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.43 (7) 

Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.14 (7) 

Author i tat iveness of material 1.25 ( 8) 

Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) .67 (6) 

Coverage of major points within topic 1.14 (7) 

Allocation of time to each point .71 (7) 

Illustrations or examples .60 (5) 

Exercises or checklists 1.00 (5) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.50 (6) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.43 (7) 

Effectiveness of presentation (s) 1.14 ( 7) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session .86 (7) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .83 ( 6) 

Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions 1.33 (6) 



Scale values: 0 » Needs work; 1 » About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 11. Initial Contacts with School Personnel — B 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.20 (10) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.40 (10) 

Author itativeness of material 1.44 (9) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) 1.11 (9) 

Coverage of major points within topic .67 (9) 

Allocation of time to each point .44 (9) 

Illustrations or examples 1.00 (10) 

Exercises or checklists 1.33 (6) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for thp session 1.50 (10) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.50 (10) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) 1.22 (9) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session 1.44 (9) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. 1.12 (8) 

Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions 1.44 ( 9) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work? 1 = About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 12. Establishing md Organizing the Collection — ■ B 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.50 ( 6) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees .83 (6) 

Authoritativeness of material 1.17 (6) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) 1.00 (6) 

Coverage of major points within topic .67 (6) 

Allocation of time to each point .57 (7) 

Illustrations or examples 1.00 ( 6) 

Exercises or checklists .83 (6) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.20 ( 5) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.33 (6) 

Effectiveness of presentation (s) 1.00 (6) 

Appropriate Involvement of group in session .83 (6) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .67 (6) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 1.00 (6) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 13. Establishing and Maintaining a Field Office 

EVALUATION 'AESULTS 



CONTENT : 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations ^-25 ( 4) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees -60 (5) 

Authoritativeness of material ''•00 ( 5) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) -^0 (5) 

Coverage of major points within topic -60 (5) 

Allocation of time to each point -60 (5) 

Illustrations or examples -20 (5) 

Exercises or checklists -^3 (3) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session -60 (5) 

Choice of trainer (s) ^-00 ( 5) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) -50 ( 4) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session -60 (5) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. -00 (2) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions •^O (5) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 = About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 14. Establishing and Maintaining Staff Relations 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.50 (6) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees ^•^^ (6) 

Author! tativeness of material 1.^7 (6) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) -67 (6) 

Coverage of major points within topic .50 (6) 

Allocation of time to each point .40 (5) 

Illustrations or examples .60 ( 5) 

Exercises or checklists -33 (3) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 

1.33 ( 6) 

Choice of trainer(s) ^-67 ( 6) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) 1.20 ( 5) 
Appropriate involvement of group in session 

1.20 ( 5) 

A^dministration of exercises, checklists, etc. ^ -OO ( 3) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 1.20 (5) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 = Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 15. Introduction to Computer-Based Educational Information Systems 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations -73 (11) 
Level of materia] relative to "entry level" of 

trainees '55 (11) 

Authoritatlveness of material ^^l (11) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) -33 (9) 

Coverage of major points within topic ^73 (11) 

Allocation of time to each point -^^ (9) 

Illustrations or examples -67 (9) 

Exercises or checklists 1.00 ( 2) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session -50 (10) 

Choice of trainer (s) -55 (11) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) -^5 (11) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session (9) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. -67 (3) 

Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions -73 (11) 



Scale values: 0 « Needs work; 1 = About right; 2 = Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 16. The Query Negotiation Process ~ A 

EVALUATION RESUT.TS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.25 (1?) 
Leve] of material reliitive to "entry level** of 

trainees 1.17 (12) 

Authoritativeness of material 1.27 (11) 
Instructional strategy (e.g.^ presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) 1.18 (11) 

Coverage of major points within topic (11) 

Allocation of time to ea^-.h point .82 (11) 

Illustrations or examples 1.00 ( 9) 

Exercises or checklists 1.00 (10) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context fui the session 1.08 (12) 

Choice of trainer(s) 1.33 (12) 

Effectiveness of presentation (s) .91 (11) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session 1.09 (11) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. 1.20 (10) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 1.45 (11) 



Scale values: 0 * Needs work; 1 « About right; I « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 17. Retrieving ERIC Information — A 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.33 (12) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1-00 (12) 

Authoritativeness of material 1-20 (10) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) 1.09 (11) 

Coverage of major points within topic 1.30 (10) 

Allocation of time to each point .60 (10) 

Illustrations or examples 1-00 ( 9) 

Exercises or checklists .90 (10) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.09 (11) 

Choice of trainer(s) 1-^2 (12) 

Effectiveness of presentation (s) 1.00 (12) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session 1.00 (11) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc, 1.11 (9) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 1.40 (10) 



Scale values: 0 « Needs work; 1 = About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 18. The Query Negotiation Process ~ B 
(for Project Managers and Field Agents) 



EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to education.^1 dissemination 

center operations 1.29 ( 7) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.00 ( 8) 

Authoritativeness of material .88 (8) 

Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

laying, exercises, etc.) .67 ( 6) 

Coverage of major points within topic .86 ( 7) 

Allocation of time to each point .29 (7) 

Illustrations or examples .67 (6) 

Exercises or checklists .50 (4) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.12 (8) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.25 (8) 

Effectiveness of present ation(s) .57 (7) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session 1.14 (7) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .67 ( 6) 

Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions 1.17 (6) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 19. Retrieving ERIC Informatiorj ~ B (for Retrieval Specialists) 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 



Relevance of material to educational dissemination 
center operations 

Level of material relative to "entry level" of 
trainees 

Authoritativeness of material 

Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 
playing, exercises, etc.) 

Coverage of major points within topic 

Allocation of time to each point 

Illustrations or examples 

Exercises or checklists 



1.40 ( 5) 

1.71 ( 7) 

1.40 ( 5) 

1.00 ( 4) 

1.00 ( 5) 

.71 ( 7) 

1.00 ( 4) 

1.25 ( 4) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 
Choice of trainer(s) 
Effectiveness of presentation(s) 
Appropriate involvement of group in session 
Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. 
Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 



1.50 ( 4) 

1.40 ( 5) 

1.00 ( 5) 

1.00 ( 5) 

1.25 ( 4) 

1.40 ( 5) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 = Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 20. Selecting Equiprntnt 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONlENJ : 

Relevance of materia] to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.73 (11) 
Level of matrrial relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.36 (11) 

Authoritativc))OSB of material 1.55 (11) 
instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercise?; > etc.) 1.A4 (9) 

Coverage of major points within topic 1.33 (12) 

Allocation of lime to each point 1.18 (11) 

Illustrations or examples 1.00 (10) 

Exercises or checklists 1.40 ( 5) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.00 (10) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.73 (11) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) 1.36 (11) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session 1.00 (10) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. 1.00 ( 7) 

Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions 1.44 ( 9) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 * Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 21, Educational Innovations: The 
Substance of Change 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 
center operations 

.91 (11) 

Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1-00 (11) 

Authoritativeness of material ^.^8 (11) 

Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) -6^ (11) 

Coverage of major points within topic 1-10 OO) 

Allocation of time to each point -73 (11) 

Illustrations or examples 1-00 ( ^) 

Exercises^ or checklists -^^ ^ ^) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 

.45 (11) 

Choice of trainer (s) ^-55 (H) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) 1-09 (11) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session -56 (9) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. LOO ( 7) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions -89 (9) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 = About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 22. Retrieving ERIC Information — B (for 
Project Managers and Field Agents) 



EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.12 (8) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.00 (8) 

Authoritativeness of material 1.12 (8) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing 9 exercises, etc.) .75 (8) 

Coverage of major points within topic .75 (8) 

Allocation of time to each point .38 (8) 

Illustrations or examples .71 (7) 

Exercises or checklists .80 (5) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session .62 (8) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.25 (8) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) .62 ( 8) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session .71 (7) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .67 (6) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 1.14 (7) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 = Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 23. The Query Negotiation Process — B 
(for Retrieval Specialists) 



EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT' 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.50 ( 4) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.25 (4) 

Author i tat iveness of material 1.25 ( 4) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playi ig, exercises, etc.) 1.25 ( 4) 

Coverage of major points within topic 1.00 ( 4) 

Allocation of time to each point .75 (4) 

Illustrations or examples 1.00 ( 4) 

Exercises or checklists 1.33 (3) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.00 ( 5) 

Choice of trainer(s) 1.40 ( 5) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) 1.20 (5) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session 1.20 ( 5) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. 1.25 (4) 

Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions 1.40 ( 5) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 ■ About right; 2 = Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODIT-E 24, Packaging and Communicating Search 
Results 



EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.23 (13) 

Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.00 (12) 

Author itativeness of material .83 (12/ 

Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) .80 (10) 

Coverage of major points within topic .92 (12) 

Allocation of time to each point .75 (12) 

Illustrations or examples .89 (9) 

Exercises or checklists .71 (7) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.08 (12) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.17 (12) 

Effectiveness of presentation (s) .58 (12) 

Appropriate involvement of group In session .75 (12) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .A3 ( 7) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 1.20 (10) 



Scale values: 0 ■ Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 ■ Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MOr'JLE 25. Finding and Using Human Resources 

EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1.75 (12) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees 1.25 (12) 

Authoritativeness of material 1.36 (11) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc) .91 (11) 

Coverage of major points within topic 1.17 (12) 

Allocation of time to each point .91 (11) 

Illustrations or examples 1.36 (11) 

Exercises or checklists 1.40 (5) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.42 (12) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.45 (11) 

Effectiveness of presentation (s) 1.17 (12) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session .75 (12) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .71 (7) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 1.33 (12) 



Scale values: 0 = Needs work; 1 « About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 26. The Team Effort 



EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations 1^5^ (12) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees ^.25 (12) 

Authoritativeness of material 1.00 (11) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) 1.00 (12) 

Coverage of major points within topic .67 (12) 

Allocation of ti^ie to each point .42 (12) 

Illustrations or examples .70 (10) 

Exercises or checklists .88 (8) 



CONDUCT: 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.09 (11) 

Choice of trainer (s) 1.36 fi1) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) .92 (12) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session 1.00 (12) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .89 ( 9) 

Responsiveness of trainer (s) to questions 1.44 (9) 



Scale values: 0 - Needs work; 1 = About right; 2 « Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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MODULE 27. Documenting and Evaluating Service 
Activities 



EVALUATION RESULTS 



CONTENT: 

Relevance of material to educational dissemination 

center operations '-58 (12) 
Level of material relative to "entry level" of 

trainees -67 (12) 

Authoritativeness of material 1*25 (12) 
Instructional strategy (e.g., presentation, role 

playing, exercises, etc.) -83 (12) 

Coverage of major points within topic .73 (11) 

Allocation of time to each point .50 (12) 

Illustrations or examples 1.00 (12) 

Exercises or checklists 1*00 (6) 



CONDUlx. 

Arrangements or context for the session 1.00 (12) 

Choice of trainer(s) 1-33 (12) 

Effectiveness of presentation(s) .83 (12) 

Appropriate involvement of group in session .A2 (12) 

Administration of exercises, checklists, etc. .67 (9) 

Responsiveness of trainer(s) to questions 1.00 (12) 



Scale values: 0 « Needs work; 1 = About right; 2 «= Quite good. 
In parentheses: Number of trainees responding to item. 
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NARRATIVE EVALLATION: GENERAL COMMENTS. Most trainees reacted 
strongly against the week's time pressure, so much so that we would 
recommend erring in the other direction, if at all, by moving slowly 
from one module to anocher and encouraging full discussion of unclear 
material as well as personal commentary. 

The numerical evaluation item bearing upon time pressure is 
"Allocation of time to each point." For 23 of the 25 evaluated 
modules (the exceptions being #3 and #20), trainees felt that this 
aspect of the training was unsatisfactory. The mean score for 
"Allocation of time to each point" across all 25 modules is a low 
.67. 

Vlithout dwelling on this aspect repeatedly, then, we can say 
that "Not enough time!" was a theme of the narrative comments as well 
as the numerical ratings. 

A corollary comment was made by one trainee. She said, "Too 
much time was devoted to the first few sessions. My suggestion 
would be to shorten the preliminaries and spend more time in the 
actual training modules. I realize that we all need background^^ 
information, but we could acquire this knowledge in other ways." 

Other comments labeled by the trainees themselves as "overall" 
included: 

'»Xhe modules need to utilize and account for more group 
dynamics factors. We were obviously more receptive and 
involved when we moved into circles, faced each other, 
interchanged freely." 

"Instructors injected too much personal opinion and 
experience. They didn't stick to materials." 

"Would like to see field agents get more 'listening' 
training. There are some simple approaches and exercises 
from counselor training that would probably fit into the 
modules with a minimum of work." 

"Need greater individualization throughout modules — 
here (#26) some superintendents, principals and/or 
classroom teachers could assist in evaluating trainee 
progress." 

"Move away from lecture presentations. Use more 
innovations in instructional presentations — multimedia 
would help." 

Another overall comment or theme that runs through individual 
module evaluations is that of role-playing participation from the 
client system. Most trainees would have preferred to interact with 
actual principals, teachers, etc., in negotiating queries and 
delivering search results. Only a few trainees felt that the made- 
up cases were a more efficient use of time. 
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NARRATIVE EVALUATION: MODULE BY MODULE. On the next few pages 
we shall summarize narrative comments for those modules that elicited 
individual commentary. We shall also indicate what we consider to be 
significant corollary aspects of the numerical ratings. 

MODULE 3. Both in content and in conduct (see p. 185) this 
module "went over" pretty well. The low-rated item was "Appropriate 
involvement of group in session" (.75). In fact, the trainer talked 
overtime and into the lunch hour, inhibiting trainees who wanted to 
join the discussion. 

Trainees commented that there was need to scale language down, 
that new trainees may be unfamiliar with acronyms used (in the 
historical synopsis), and that the material might have been covered 
in a handout. However, as one trainee said, the module "Helps us 
realize 'where we are at' in present operations and what has been 
involved in getting us there." 

MODULE 4. Given the NIE's present policies on active educational 
dissemination pystems, this was a thankless module to present. The 
NIE staff member who presented it was given a high personal rating 
of 1.58, but trainees seemed to express their frustration with NIE 
in other ratings and comments. 

Several trainees commented on the formality or stiffness of this 
session, even though the trainer stood before them in the "usual' 
place and manner. It seems that the trainees were reacting against 
what they perceived as an "NIE briefing." 

MODULE 5. This module, consisting of a field visit to an 
operating educational resources center, was a favorite among the 
trainees, as an overall mean rating of 1.14 attests. 

The universal complaint among the trainees was that they 
couldn't grasp even individual operations, much less interrelated 
operations, in the time allowed (little more than an hour, with 
traffic delays getting from Stanford to the center ten miles away). 
Trainees also wished they could move through the center in small 
role-homogeneous groups, guided by an appropriate person with whom 
they could discuss each operation. 

MODULE 6. The goal of this session was to provide contrasts 
to the visited center, in the form of vignettes about a differently 
organized and operated center. The director of "Center X" served 
as trainer in this session, just as the director of "Center Y" had 
served as guide during the field visit to his center. 

Except for the high rating given the director of "Center X" 
personally, the trainees were dissatisfied with several aspects of 
this session. The overall mean rating of 1.08 is belied by comments 
that are more negative. One problem is that the trainees were still 
reeling from the just-completed tour of "Center Y." As one trainee 
said, "We needed time to discuss and digest what we had seen." The 
information on '^Center X" was confusing, especially since the two 
centers differ in maturity as well as operational procedures. 
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MODULES 7,8. Modules 7 and 8 seem to have caught the trainees 
at the limit of their patience with lecture presentations. Modules 
3,4, and 6 were lecture-based, and even module 5 required trainees 
largely to play the role of passive audience. By the morning of 
the second day of training, when modules 7 and 8 were presented, 
trainees were Impatient to become more active. 

The alghest-rated aspects of modules 7 and 8 were relevance of 
material, authorltatlveness of material, choice of trainer, and 
responsiveness of the trainer to questions. Lowest rating for each 
module concerned the absence of Illustrations or examples. 

Narrative comments dealt chiefly with the lecture approach, 
the abstrautness of material, and the fast pace at which the trainer 
was trying to cover points. 

MODULE 9. Well received. Overall mean rating of 1.01 under- 
states the feelings of trainees as expressed In narrative comments. 
The trainees enjoyed the round-table format and the role-playing 
exercises. The printed materials were praised In this sasslon, not 
In the foregoing ones. 

MODULE 10. Good overall rating (1.07) and favorable narrative 
comments. 

MODULE 11. Trainees polarized somewhat In evaluating this 
second module on contacts with school personnel. Some trainees 
thoroughly enjoyed the role playing ("As delightful as It was, I 
don't think you can package It." "A conference highlight — one 
of the best sessions!"). The other point of view was: "Role playing 
Is better understood and performed. In my opinion, when the stage Is 
clear. The parameters of the setting usually were hurried, vague, 
and uncertain. Possibly this was a consequence of an uncertain topic 
or goal." 

The overall mean rating of 1.20 puts this module near the top 
of the scale for all modules, but the divided opinion suggests 
that trainees who are uncomfortable with role playing or especially 
critical of Its conduct should be treated differently from other 
trainees, either by taking on particular ("successful") roles or 
by engaging In other activities altogether. The minority of trainees 
who criticized this session are "outvoted," however, by the majority 
who praised It so highly. 

MODULE 12. This module was not singled out for particular 
praise or criticism. It was regarded as a necessary session, rated 
slightly mure negatively than positively (overall mean rating « .97), 
and not a stimulus for verbal comment one way or the other. 
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MODULE 13. Trainees were hard on the module dealing with field 
offices. The overall mean rating of .59 is one indication of their 
dissatisfaction. One trainee's comment was representative: "This 
subject might well be reserved for another time. It may not be 
necessary to include at all. This is all Implementation activity 
at quite an elementary level." He went on to say, however, that 
"the session itself was well conducted and would need to be well 
rated." 

Because we thought that the material in module 13 should be 
covered in some fashion during a week of training (it would be a 
conspicuous omission according to the list of topics generated in 
Section VI), we changed its format from a lecture to pre-reading 
of materials combined with a one-hour group discussion. 

MODULE 14. The director of a state-level information center 
served as trainer for this session on establishing and maintaining 
staff relations. He was rated well personally, but trainees were 
dissatisfied with content aspects such as instructional strategy, 
coverage of point© trithin topic, allocation of time, illustrations 
and examples, and the use of exercises and checklists. 

In narrative commentary, trainees called for an outline of 
summary points and a panel of trainer/discussants to add othe** 
points of view. We since reworked this module to provide internal 
structure instead of an open "stand up and talk" format, and case 
studies were introduced for discussion. 

MODULE 15. With an overall mean rating of .62, the numerical 
rating of this module indicates a number of shortcomings that are 
specified in the narrative commentary. The subject matter was 
difficult (batch and on-line computer information retrieval) ; the 
session was scheduled for an evening, after a banquet dinner; the 
trainer was selected because he had just finished a survey of all 
batch systems currently in use with ERIC tapes, but he had not had 
time to digest or write down his observations. The same trainer 
could present the same material with higher ratings today, but it 
may be desirable to assign an actual information center staff 
member to this module instead of a university-based researcher. 
The best batch systems in use today with ERIC tapes have been 
developed (Krahmer's North Dakota software) or extensively 
modified (Altus's QUER\ optimization) in the field, not in the 
universities. 

MODULE 16. Trainees rated this module on query negotiation 
quite highly (overall mean rating « 1.14), but they had little 
narrative commentary add. One trainee felt that the session 
might "tend to teach i* playing rather than question negotiation." 
Since the success of tne module depends greatly on trainee practice 
via role playing, we don't know how to deal with this admonition, 
except of course to keep the exercises as close to "field reality" 
as possible. 
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MODULE 17. This module on retrieving ERIC information (part A) 
was given an overall mean rating of 1.10. It was praised as i 
teaching event. Even more experienced trainees who did not need 
an introduction to the ERIC thesaurus commented that they had picked 
up pointers for teaching the same material themselves. 

MODULE 18. Ratings of this module suffered in comparison with 
those of module 16, with which it was developed simultaneously. 
The overall mean rating of .86 may suggest that trainees expected 
much more from this module than from module 16, which was understood 
to be an introduction. Time pressure also mitigated against a good 
feeling afterwards, because trainees were unable to finish their 
exercises. 

MODULE 19. The evaluation pattern for this module on retrieving 
ERIC information (part B) combines high numerical ratings (overall 
mean rating = 1.22) with unanimous complaint about time pressure. 
The time of the module was extended considerably in the revision 
phase. 

MODULE 20. Given the right trainer, one of the predictable 
highlights of a week's training is the module on selecting equipment 
for a dissemination center. The topic is more tangible than query 
negotiation, staff relations, search logic, etc. Furthermore, most 
trainees perceive a need to be conversant with recent developments 
in information processing equipment such as good-quality, low-cost 
microfiche readers and printers. 

The director of a nearby educational resources center was 
chosen as trainer for this session because of his experience in 
testing a range of equipment in his own center. He presented a 
"consumer's guide'* to equipment that went beyond advertising claims. 
As designed, the module is dependent upon a trainer with similar 
experience. The fast^-changing state of the art in information 
processing equipment precludes our preparing a manual on equipment 
that would be reliable for more than a few months. 

Overall mean rating for this session was 1.32 — the highest 
rating accorded any session. The trainer himself received a rating 
of 1.73 — the highest rating accorded any trainer. 

One trainee's comment is representative: "I taped the whole 
thing — worth a million." 

MODULE 21. For this module on "Educational Innovations: the 
Substance of Change," we called in a regional laboratory researcher 
who has been assembling easy-to-use reference materials on promising 
new curricula and practices. He presented his own system for 
classifying the complexity of an innovation, the innovativeness of 
an adopting unit like a school, and the "success index" of an effort 
to bring about change. 
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Mitigating against the success of the session were several 
factors, including the late evening hour and some uncooperative 
audiovisual equipment. Therefore, in the context of a mediocre 
overall mean rating of .91, the highest rating went to the trainer 
himself (1.55) . 

One trainee took the minority position that "it all sounded 

like a sales pitch for the lab." Apparently a calculated 

risk in choosing a trainer for this module is that anyone who admits 
to being enthusiastic about innovations may be suspected of bias, 
while an unenthusiastic trainer is likely to reinforce the same 
attitude in trainees. 

In our revision of this module, we attempted to give it more 
trainer-independent structure, hence a more predictable if more 
limited effectiveness. Trainees are asked to prepare for the 
session by reading a brief paper that deals with producers of 
innovations, innovations themselves, and reference tools for keeping 
track of the changing stockpile of innovations. 

MODULE 22. After modules 20 and 21, which can be viewed as 
wild cards in the ski 11- training sequence, trainees' evaluations 
of this additional module on retrieving ERIC information are in a 
more normal range. The overall mean rating of .83, which in itself 
indicates needed work, is not clarified by trainees' comments, 
most of which are positive ("Generally good information."). 
Dissatisfaction apparently centered on time pressure (rating on 
time allocation = .38), and we have assigned more time to the 
revised version of the module. 

MODULE 23. This follow-on query negotiation module for retrieval 
specialists had a high overall mean rating of 1.20. Trainees found 
nothing in particular to criticize. A representative comment was: 
"Very good — helped me to understand what a field agent goes through 
in order to negotiate a query. The role-playing exercises were very 
helpful since I have had no experience in negotiating with a client. 

MODULE 24. The module on packaging and communicating search 
results received a mediocre overall mean rating of .88. Trainees 
felt that the subject matter was vague; some wished that the group 
could become involved in packaging a product in order to gauge the 
relevance and difficulty of points that were made* 

MODULE 25. No particular commentary was elicited by this module 
on finding and using human resources except the suggestion from 
several trainees that checklists similar to those the trainer had 
prepared sliould be distributed beforehand and then only discussed 
during the session itself. We incorporated this suggestion in the 
revised module but, given the high overall mean rating of 1.21, 
left other aspects of the module alone. 
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MODULE 26- The good and the bad of the module on "The Team 
Effort" seem to be exactly balanced (overall mean rating = 1.00). 
The good was that trainees appreciated this semi-final opportunity 
to integrate and perform skills that had been covered in a number 
of previous modules. The bad was that time ran out before most 
teams had completed the joint exercises. 

Some trainees wished to include actual school personnel in 
this exercise, as the source of queries and the recipients of 
packaged results. One trainee commented, "I do not share the 
notion that bringing in an outsider (superintendent, teacher, 
principal) to the group would have helped us. This technique 
frequently introduces a 'strangeness' to the group setting that 
proves more distracting than beneficial." 

MODULE 27. We can predict that this module, on documenting 
and evaluating service activities, will always receive some bad 
ratings in a multi-state group of trainees. There was resistance 
to principles of documentation and evaluation that were presented 
from the perspective of one (state-wide) information center only. 

The overall mean rating of the module, .92, would have been 
lower had it not been for the ingenuity with which the trainer 
(an information center director) had developed record-keeping 
procedures and effectiveness indexes in which trainees saw some merit. 

One trainee commented: "Different organizations will 
require different depths of evaluation. Maybe a taxonomy of 
evaluative techniques and strategies would help." 
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IX. SUMMARY 



The rapid growth of educational research and development in 
America since the late 1950*s has widened the gap between average 
classroom practice and "best available" validated practices that 
result from research and development at educational laboratories, 
universities, and school-based practice improvement projects. 

The U.S Office of Education has long pursued a goal of wide- 
scale dissemination of validated research and development outcomes. 
The National Institute of Education has taken over much of this 
dissemination activity, in the context of a federal affirmation 
of improved education through research and development. 

Adopting the dissemination model of scientific disciplines 
like physics and chemistry, USOE established in the mid- 1 960 's an 
information system, the Educational Resources Information Centers 
(ERIC) . ERIC clearinghouses were established at more than 20 sites 
across the country, each clearinghouse responsible for particular 
subject matter (e.g., the teaching of social studies) within the 
educational literature. The ERIC system has done an excellent 
job of capturing, classifying, and making available an educational 
research and development knowledge base that was formerly fragmented 
and inaccessible. 

The somewhat disappointing level of ERIC utilization by school 
personnel led to studies of the actual professional communication 
systems used by educators. It was not surprising to learn from 
these studies that educators do not use information in the same 
ways or for the same purposes that scientists do. Many educators 
lack the time, competence, and motivation to conduct a literature 
search in order to deal with problems arising in practice. They 
rely instead on the wisdom and experience of others — teachers, 
administrators, state department specialists, university consultants, 
etc. As a consequence, educators' knowledge of validated new 
practices is spotty. 

By the end of the 1960* s, it was becoming clear that important 
groups of educators — those in the classroom and in the school 
office — were not users of ERIC and, given ERICAS structure then 
and now, were not likely to become ERIC users. What was needed was 
an "active" dissemination system that would bring information to 
these educators through familiar channels. 
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There are many ways for an educational dissemination system to 
change its posture from "passive" to "active." It could, for example, 
produce multimedia exhibits of the information it wants to bring to 
educators' attention. It could hold problem-solving workshops. 
It occurred to USOE to encourage experimentation with "active * 
dissemination systems, beginning with the system that seems to have 
worked so well for American agriculture: the extension agent system. 

The U.S. Office of Education initiated, and the National 
Institute of Education continued, a contract with the Institute 
for Communication Research at Stanford University to conduct a 
project entitled, "Development of Training Resources for Educational 
Extension Services Personnel." The Education and Library Systems 
Division of the System Development Corporation undertook a major 
part of the project as subcontractor. 

The project began in sumer :972 with a review and synthesis 
of models for active dissemination systems. One aspect of this 
review consisted of site visits to active dissemination programs 
located in three state departments of education. 

From the five most promising active dissemination models we 
extracted personnel roles and functions. It was found that seven 
roles/functions sufficed for all five models, although cnly a few 
roles/functions would be evident in a single model. The seven 
roles/functions were labeled "project director," "project manager," 
"print resources specialist," "human resources specialist," 
"editor/publications specialist," "media specialist," and "field 
agent. " 

We next undertook a functional analysis of each personnel role 
and compiled lists of tasks for which each role implies competence. 
The performance of most tasks requires background knowledge as well 
as specific skills. The knowledge/skills requirements of each task 
were specified and classified into two categories: (1) knowledge/ 
skills that probably could be taught in training sessions of short 
duration; (2) knowledge /skills that would be difficult to teach in 
training sessions of short duration and should therefore be included 
among the selection criteria of each role. 

Selection criteria, encompassing formal training and experience 
as well as knowledge/skills belonging to category (2) above, were 
then drafted for the guidance of NIE or any state/local agency that 
may be recruiting staff for an active dissemination program. 

"Trainable" knowledge/skills topics ~ category (1) above ~ 
were arrayed in a matrix of roles and tasks that showed us patterns 
of common and unique training requirements. From this matrix we 
began to extract modules of training content that typically spanned 
several related knowledge/skills topics and could be administered 
to trainees in one or more personnel roles. 
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The training requirements of two roles, the editor/publications 
specialist and the media specialist, posed problems that caused us 
not to develop modules specifically for them. The first problem 
is a low amount of overlap between tasks performed in these roles 
and tasks performed in other dissemination roles, which means that 
trainees in these roles would participate in fewer joint sessions 
and would require more unique training modules. The second problem 
is that active dissemination programs around the country are just 
not ready to move into the kind of service that these roles imply 
— service that achieves economies of scale by publishing or 
broadcasting a quasi-mass communication response to questions of 
high current interest to groups of educators. We therefore did 
not further elaborate the training content that editor /publication 
specialists and media specialists need to function in an active 
dissemination program. 

Training modules occupying about a week of joint and individual 
activity were developed for project directors/managers, retrieval 
or resource personnel, and field personnel. Altogether, 28 modules 
were developed, of which 25 are substantive and 3 are procedural 
(opening session, closing session, and self-assessment). 

The modules were tested at Stanford during the first week of 
March, 1972. Trainees were invited from active dissemination programs 
in several states; 13 trainees representing the three personnel roles 
were able to attend. Trainers as well were recruited chiefly from 
active dissemination programs in several states. 

Trainees, trainers, and an advisory committee critiqued the 
training modules as they appear on paper and as they were transformed 
into sessions. Most modules were revised on the basis of this 
criticism. 

Products of the Stanford/SDC project include: (1) a Final 
Report of work performed, conclusions reached, etc.; (2) a Trainers' 
Book of modules; (3) a Trainees' Book of modules. These products 
will remain in the public domain for use, and adaptation if necessary, 
by sponsors or administrators of active educational dissemination 
programs. 
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